




























Please route to other 
teachers, Grades SCHOLASTIC 
6,7,and8... 
EDITION 
Junior Scholastic 
Return to SEPT. 17, 1952-VOL. 31-NO. 1 
We Recorded It 


Today’s news is tomorrow's history. 
Since the day of its birth, just 15 years 
age, Junior Scholastic has been record- 

g this modern history, clarifying 
pe A a it for young minds 
are a few highlights from these 14 
eventful years. Do you remember when? 


‘i 





nd 
Wide World Wide World 


junior Scholastic gives each 

of your pupils a “front seat” 
for today’s news— 
tomorrow's history 








The Making of HISTORY 


Do the pictures on the 

cover stir up memories 

for you? They do for us. 

“Seems like yesterday,” 

we said to ourselves 

while working on the 
cover. Is is possible that we have traveled seven years 
along the road’of time since the end of World War II? That 
a generation of children has come along to whom that war is 
“history”? 

Just how many events have been packed into the last 14 
years we ourselves didn’t realize until we started going 
through old copies of Junior Scholastic and trying to pick 
out a few photos for the cover. We became so absorbed 


that we spent a whole afternoon reading, instead of getting 
on with the job. Yet, at the end, we were pretty pleased 
with ourself and our past performance. There in the 14 
years of Junior Scholastic was modern history distilled and 
preserved—caught in the act, you might say. 

In celebrating our fifteenth birthday, we like to think of 
the millions of U. S. youngsters who have read and enjoyed 
and learned from Junior Scholastic. We are proud of the 
part we have played in making them better citizens. 

This year, as in the past, Junior Scholastic will continue to 
single out the news events of today which wil] make to- 
morrow’s history; to clarify and explain them for young 
minds; to pave the way toward informed and responsible 
citizenship.—Tue Eprrors. 


FREE MATERIALS for classrooms subscribing to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


FREE 


TIMELY 
BIG 
NEWS 











MAP 


To celebrate our fifteenth birthday we are 
offering our subscribers what we think is one 
of the finest collections of extra, free classroom 
aids we have ever had. Each one is tested. 
Each one is being offered on a basis of popular 
demand by teachers and pupils. 

First and foremost is the revised 1952-1953 
Scholastic News Map of the World. It is: 

FREE to all classes subscribing to 10 or more 
copies of Junior Scholastic for first semester or 
the school year. It will be mailed automatically 
to teachers confirming their subscriptions, 
starting the first week in September. 

TIMELY for it is being printed at the last 
minute to reflect the latest news changes. This 
multicolored map clearly delineates NATO na- 
tions, Iron Curtain countries, neutral countries, 
U. N. members, U. S. foreign air bases. News 


panels headline and pin-point the latest devel- 
opments all over the world. 

BIG AND COLORFUL—34 x 44 inches in 
size, the map is printed on durable paper with 
bright colors. 

“USEFUL!” is perhaps an understatement of 
the map’s role in the classroom. Of high value 
in following world news events, the map also 
leads to numerous classroom projects. 





This is the TEACHER EDITION of 
Junior Scholastic. The Weekly 
Lesson Plan appears on pages 
6-T and 7-T. The edition which 
students receive is found be- 
tween pages 4-T and 5-T. 
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school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 
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ingle subscription, Teacher Edition. $1.50 a school year, Single copy. 10c, except issucs containing 
Ohio. 





AMERICA VOTES 


Presidential election year puts class 
work in citizenship and civics into high 
gear. Starting with the opening week of 
school and continuing until the big day 
—November 4th—classes subscribing to 
Junior Scholastic will have ample mate- 
rial to work with—both background and 
current. 

All important election news is, of 
course, being covered.in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s news pages. In addition to this we are providing 
every student subscriber with a supplement called America 
Votes, specially designed and written for the 6th, 7th, and 
8th grade comprehension level. America Votes includes sec- 
tions on: studies of the candidates; the story of political 
parties; how the electoral college works; main issues of the 
campaign; election of the 83rd Congress; pictorial maps, 
pictograms, photos, cartoons. The material in America Votes 
is a “must” for young Americans. 








FOLKLORE AND PLAYS 


(WITH SCHOOL-YEAR ORDERS ONLY) 


Teachers placing orders for 10 or 
more classroom copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic for the 1952-53 school year auto- 
matically receive: 

1. U. S. FOLKLORE AND LEG- 
ENDS COLLECTION AND MAP. 
A series of stories from U. S. folklore 
raised such an enthusiastic response 
among Junior Scholastic readers that we 
have reprinted this 32-page collection. 

A large, multicolored American Folklore and Legends wall 
‘map accompanies the story collection. Gay and lively, it has 
brightened countless classroom walls the country over. 

The map appears in reduced size in Living in Our America, 
a History for Young Citizens, by I. James Quillen and 
Edward A. Krug, published by Scott, Foresman & Company. 


3-T 


2. PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS AND 
OTHER OCCASIONS fills the need 
felt in many schools for worth-while, 
enjoyable plays appropriate for presen- 
tation in the classroom or assembly. 
This is a 32-page collection of the best 
of many fine plays which have appeared 
in Junior Scholastic. 








With the October 22 issue of the 

Teacher Edition, each teacher will re- 

ceive the special study and reference 

unit, KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 

THE NEWS, Scholastic’s current affairs 

annual. It is completely revised and 

contains many maps, definitions of so- 

cial studies terms, biographical sketches 

of leading world figures, andea wealth 

of other material for class reference. A 

valuable addition to your class library for year-round use. 
No extra charge for this KEY issue. 


INCENTIVE BUILDERS 


Citizenship Quiz (see page 26) mate- 
rials include a membership card for each 
pupil, with space for weekly scores, 

monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award stamps by 
pupils whose work has met the standards set by you. Ten 
Word Wizard buttons are also sent on request. 


WEEKLY LESSON PLAN 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic includes many useful 
teaching tools. ‘Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of the 
student edition receive a free desk copy of the Teacher 
Edition. It contains an imaginative lesson plan based on the 
contents of the student edition (see pages 6-T, 7-T). 

The lesson-plan pages also include a list of selected ref- 
erences—magazine articles, books, films, pamphlets—relating 
to a coming issue. 





Seeing Is Believing 


“Show me!” they say in Missouri. You may or may not 
be from Missouri, but we'd like to show you anyway. For 
we believe that letting you see for yourself will convince 
you that Junior Scholastic is just right for your classroom. 
We believe that the magazine itself is the most convincing 


NEWS ROUNDUP 
(pp. 7-9) 


(pp. 11-13) 


argument anyone could put forth on behalf of it. However, 
for the convenience of those of you who don’t know your 
way around Junior Scholastic we offer the following brief 
guide to what's what in Junior Scholastic. 


@ Three pages each week of current affairs at home and abroad. Written simply and 
clearly with sufficient background material to provide a thorough understanding 
of vital issues, the United Nations, products and resources, science, good citizen 
ship, personalities. Late news is teletyped just before press time. 


THEME ARTICLE @ A major article each week to heighten respect for the dignity and worth of all 


neoples. Points up interrelation of people, geography, resources, current affairs 
, 


history. Up-to-date maps and photos increase pupil-comprehension. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP @ Lively interviews with boys and girls of other lands develop international under- 


(pp. 14-15) 


THEME ARTICLE SCHEDULE—First Semester 1952-53 
© September 17—Canada ®@ October 15—Syria 

© September 24—Thailand ®@ October 22—United Nations 
@ October 1—Turkey ®@ October 29—Ecuador 

© October 8—Austria @ November 5—Howail 


standing at a level the young reader can readily understand, 


@ November 12—Communist China ®@ December 10—Uruguay 
Christmas Interval 

® Janvery 7—Libya 

® January 14—Japon 

© Janvory 21—Luxembourg 


@ November 19—Atomic Energy 
Thanksgiving Interval 


@ December 3—Afghanistan 





AMERICANA ©® Especially designed to increase reading skills, particularly in pupils who are defi- 
(pp. 10, 16) cient in basic reading skills. Entertaining pieces on U. S. personalities, holidays, 
customs, folklore, animals, hobbies, places of interest. Emphasis on comprehension, 

vocabulary building. 


SHORT STORY @ Expertly selected for young readers from the best works of modern writers. These 
(pp. 18-20) stories develop an appreciation of good literature and add incentive for developing 
reading ability. 


MANY @ Desirable social attitudes and relationships within the family, the school, and the 
community are molded by Right This Way (p. 28), special features (“Eisenhower 
OTHER at Abilene,” p. 10) and short stories ("Another Home for the Squirrels,” p. 18). 
FEATURES Effective use of language for daily communication, interest in vocabulary develop- 
ment are stimulated by Words to the Wise and Starred Words (p. 24) and by the 
general caliber of writing appearing in Junior Scholastic. 
Pupil participation is encouraged through the Junior Writers column (p. 25), 
Shutterbugs (p. 31), Some Fun (p. 31), Right This Way (p. 28), and the Citizen- 
ship Quiz (p. 26). 
New Movies (pp. 17, 30), Sports (p. 22), Stamps (p. 30), Hobbies (p. 26), 
health and nutrition tips (p. 24), seasonal plays provide added incentive to pupil 
enjoyment—and thus to learning. 





Subject Matter Index for This Issue 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES: “Eisenhower at Abilene,” p. 10. 
CITIZENSHIP TRAINING: Current affairs (News Roundup), p. 7. 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING: World Friendship Series, p. 14; theme article, p. 11. 


STIMULUS TO GOOD READING: “Another Home for the Squirrels” (short story), p. 18; “Eisen- 
hower at Abilene,” p. 10; “Turtle Time” (feature), p. 16; Ivanhoe (movie review), p. 17; World 
Friendship Series, p. 14. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION: Right This Way, p. 28; “Another Home for the Squirrels,” p. 18. 
VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: Words to the Wise and Starred Words, p. 24. 


HOMEROOM PERIOD: Features, pp. 10 and 16; Sports, p. 22; Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 29; Science 
News, p. 9. 


COMPREHENSION TEST: Citizenship Quiz, p. 26. 
HEALTH: “To Your Good Health,” p. 24. 





ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING NEXT ISSUE 


This issue of Junior Scholastic, dated September 17th, is 
the first issue of the new term. So that schools may receive 
it during the opening week of school, this issue is mailed 
about September Ist to our active subscription list. New 
orders received after September Ist will be serviced imme- This card will bring 
diately upon receipt of the order. 

To provide for differentials in school opening dates in ‘ 
September, to give teachers time to ascertain the number of all your pupils 
subscriptions they wish, and to avoid the piling up of weekly 
copies at the school, we are staggering the shipping dates To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC please fill 
of the first two issues. The second issue (dated September in and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
24th) will be mailed in time to reach the schools September pat aoe erly nga — three — 
17th and 18th. The third issue (dated October Ist) and peer ype: pre “iy leg pass 
each weekly issue thereafter will reach the schools on or School subscription price: 50¢ per sem- 


before the date of issue. Thus, there is a longer gap than ester (15 weekly issues); $1.00 per school 
usual between the first issue and the second issue, and be- year (30 weekly issues). 


tween the second issue and the third issue. 
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BIG DOINGS IN CANADA ® aoa the articles on pages 11-15. Then see 


w many of these pictures you recognize. 
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...at new 
attractive prices! 
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Start off school in a breeze with one of 
these smart new Parker 21's. Smart 
styling... better writing features seldom 
offered at even twice the price. 


Copr. 1062 by The Parker Pen Company 











Parker “21” Parker “21” DeLuxe 


With metal slip-on cap. A luxurious pen with solid 
Hooded point. Colors: engraving on metal cap 
Black, Blue, Green and and clip. 4 colors. 


tf ae $7.50 


Parker “21” Custom 
Beautiful, 12K rolled gold 
plate cap and clip—only 


gold capped pen anywhere 
near the price. 


$10.00 


Writing’s fun with the New “21""! You glide through schoolwork on a super- 
smooth point of Octanium, the wonderful new 8-metal alloy. Ink is specially 


metered to prevent skips, blurs and blots. 


What's more, the “21” stores more ink in a new-type reservoir which you 
can see through. And Parker's exclusive, full-leng hooded point protects 
against smudgy fingers. Choose your new Parker - <1” for school now! 


Also see the economy pen value of the year. . . PARKETTE—$3.50 





Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Choir- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Patricia G. Lauber, Associcte Editor, Junior 
Scholastic; Assistant Editors: Tony Simon, Sarel 
Eimerl, Nancy Scandrett; Editorial Assistant, 
Paula Hoberman; Arthur Knight (Movies), Her- 
man Masin (Sports), Mary Jane Dunton (Art | 
Director), Serah McC. Gorman (Production 
Chief), William D. Boutwell (Editor, Scholastic | 
Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), Lucy 
Evankow (Library @Research), Florence Liss 
(Teacher Edition). 





G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President and 
Treasurer ® Don Layman, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales Promotion * C. Elwood Drake, 
Associate Director of Field Service © Agnes 


sonieh. thea ite On Time... U. S. Royal's 
eS “a ¥ » ‘built-in skid chain’’ gives you 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 4 ’ real pulling power — gets you 
Mr. Jackson D. Bunis, Chairman, Social Studies | " Z r to school in time for that open- 
Dept., Humboldt Jr. High School, New York. . 4 { . * ing bell. And you'll get there 
James F. Lichtenberger, Principal, Seward . , p ~ safe and sound. 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
. Edythe D. Myers, Supervisor of History in 
Colored Junior High Schools, Board of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. ~ 
. Foster J. Sanders, Western Jurior High ee ik 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. After School... the gang all ps aaa ma 
. Buena Stolberg, Chairman, Social Studies takes off. It’s fun for everyone | - oe 
Department, Webster Groves Junior High on easier-pedaling U.S. Royals. , ' add 
School, Webster Groves, Missouri. They all go for that pin-point 
steering control—they all agree 
that U. S. Royals get there 
faster, safer and surer. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published week- BB wn 

ly during the school year September | 
through May inclusive, except during shool holli- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second class | 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act | 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1952, by 
Scholastic Corporation. Member, Audit Bureau of 
Cirevlations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 a schoo’ 
yeor each or SOc a semester cach. Single sub 

scription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year. 

Single copy, 10 cents, except issues pee 
Part 2 seporately bound, which ore 20 cents each. 

Available on microfilm through University Micro Make your next tires 
films, inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. Office of Publication 

McCall S$t., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial 

Offices: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 351 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
September 17, 1952 


News R dup 
Eisenhower at Abilene (biography) 
Canada: Friendly Young Giant (theme 
article) 
Our Town Moved (World Friendship Series) 
Turtle Time (feature). = 
Ivanhoe (a new movie) 
Another Home for the Squirrels (short story) 
Sports 
Go | America’s favorite 
Starred Words 
Health Cartoon 


Junior Writers | bicycle tires 
Citizenship Quiz 
Hobbies 



































Right This Way. 
Quiz-word Purzle ~ sir 3, 
Movie Check Uist ‘NE. : UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Some Fun | "Vie ) 1230 Avenve of the Americas, New York 20, N.¥. 


















































THEN ILL REALLY TACKLE SEE WHAT THE OTHER] | CAN'T SEEM TO BUCKLE DOWN, 


AH, A GOOD SNOOZE... STILL BEAT / BETTER | |/ YEH, JIM, IM PRETTY LOW. 
ae GUYS ARE DOING. ] |\ WHADDYA THINK 2 
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HAVENT CRACKED IM CHIQUITA BANANA 
A BOOK. WISH T AND IVE COME TO SAY 
HAD JUST A LITTLE 

ENERGY / KNOW. 1 


PEEL BETTER 
ALREADY. 


























Prext_ OF 7 THANKS OK REMEMBER, MY BANANA MILK SHAKES ARE 
CHIQUITA’S ~\ MISS JONES. NUTRITIOUS AS WELL AS DELICIOUS. 
BANANA MILK SHAKE} AND THANKS 


RATES "A” WITH TO YOU TOO, 
ME, TOO / CHIQUITA / | cHIQUITA’S 


Banana Milk Shake 


Slice a banana into a bow!. 

Whip with rotary egg beater or 
electric mixer until smooth and creamy. 
Add 1 cup (% pint) COLD milk, 

and ice cream, if desired. Mix well. 
Serve immediately. Makes | tall 

or 2 smaller drinks. 


Use fully ripe banana . . . peel well flecked with brown. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
































Ask the folks for a Royal Portable! 


It’s just like an office typewriter because of... 


**“Magic” Margin, a Royal exclusive! The greatest type- 
writer improvement of all time. Sets left and right margins 
automatically. 

*High-Speed Key Action! It frees your mind to think. 
Helps cut down errors. Makes typing a pleasure. 


*Touch Control” lets you tailor the touch to your re- 
quirements. Makes writing easier, faster. 


Truly, the standard typewriter 
in portable size 


*Nonglare Plastic Keys. Your fingers move like lightning 
over Royal's easy-to-operate plastic keys. Royal is holder 
of World’s Portable Speed Championship. 


*New, Revolutionary Contour Case! A dream to look at. 
When closing case, cover automatically centers carriage, 


*And a host of other new features that make Royal Port- 
able the greatest portable typewriter of all time! 





School Days 
bring big times 
for Snapshots 


Get snaps of your chums, the big games. 
Snaps for your own book—snaps for 
the yearbook. You'll get shots you don’t 
want to miss. It’s easy with any of 
these top-flight Kodak Cameras. 


if you like a smart refiex-type camera, here’s the Kodak 
Duaflex 11. It performs like big money, but doesn’t 
cost much—only $22.30 with focusing Kodar Lens, 
$14.50 with fixed focus Kodet Lens. The hooded finder 
shows what you're snapping, big and clear. The new 
exposure plate on the focusing model tells how to set 
the lens for existing light. For snapshots at night the 
accessory flasholder ($3.00) clips on the side. The 
Kodak Duafiex II takes 12 exposures 2/4 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Film. Kodacolor, too. 


Simplest of all cameras to use is the box-type such as 
the Brownie Hawkeye. This is the champ of all 


Brownies with an oversize viewfinder and a shutter 
synchronized for flash. It’s light, handy, and quick to 
get into action. Takes 12 negatives 244 in. square on 
Kodak 620 Films—black-and-white and color. Costs 
only $7.20— Flasholder, $3.39. 
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Miniature, eye-level cameras are very popular—espe- 
cially the Kodak Pony 828. It has a 1/200th shutter 
for fast action shots and a Kodak Anaston //4.5 
Lumenized Lens. It takes fine color pictures on either 
Kodachrome or Kodacolor Film, and sharp, clear 
black-and-white negatives—uses 8 exposure Kodak 
828 Films. Kodak Pony 828 Camera, $31.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 Camera (takes 20- or 36-exposure film mag- 
azines) $35.75. Kodak Flasholder with guard, $10.55 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
Prices include Federal Tax, 


and are subject to change 
without notiwe, 
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17 Events from the Summer News 





Wide World 
Nixon 


Wide World 


Stevenson Sparkman 


Chicago Conventions 
Make World News 


The eyes of the world were fixed 
on Chicago this summer. At home, 
Americans stayed glued to their tele- 
vision sets and radios, waiting for 
news from Chicago. And all over the 
world other peoples were also wait- 
ing with great interest for the news. 

What was this news? It was who 
had been chosen to run for President 
of the United States this fall. 

In early July the Republicans held 
their convention in Chicago. They 
chose Dwight D. Eisenhower as their 
candidate for President. For Vice- 
President they chose Senator Rich- 
ard Nixon of California. 

Two weeks later the Democratic 
convention met in Chicago. They 
chose Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois to run for President. For 
Vice-President the Democrats chose 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama. 

(Next week Junior Scholastic will 
publish an article on Governor Ste- 
venson. An article about General 
Eisenhower's boyhood appears on 
page 10 of this issue. With your 
October 1 issue of Junior Scholastic 
you will receive a special election 
supplement, America Votes.) 


lran’s Troubles Go 
From Bad to Worse 


Things went from bad to worse in 
Iran this summer. The country be- 
came poorer and poorer. Big riots 
broke out. The prime minister had 
to hide from the mobs. 

Iran has been in trouble for about 
a year and a half. The trouble started 
over oil. Iran is rich in oil. But the 
Iranians have never produced the 
oil themselves. They lack skilled 
workers and engineers. 

Iran’s oil was developed by the 
British. The British set up the oil 
fields. They built pipelines. They 
built a big refinery in [ran for puri- 
fying oil. British ships carried the 
oil to other countries. Britain paid 
Iran for using the oil fields. That was 
how Iran earned most of its money. 

Last year Iranian leaders said: 
“Why should foreigners earn money 
with our oil?” They seized the oil 
fields and refinery. They drove the 
British out. The man who led the 
fight was Dr. Mossadegh. 

Without the British Iran had no 
oil. It began to run out of money. 

Last summer hungry Iranians 
rioted. Dr. Mossadegh, the prime 
minister, went to the Shah—the King 
of Iran. Dr. Mossadegh wanted 
many new powers. He wanted to 
control the army. The Shah said, 
“No.” Mossadegh resigned. 

A new prime minister was chosen. 
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He wanted to make peace with the 
British. Crowds rioted against him. 
He had to flee for his life. 

Dr. Mossadegh became prime min- 
ister again. This time he got the 
powers of a dictator. No one knows 
how he can get money for his coun- 
try without the British. But he has 
stirred up so much feeling against 
the British that there will be more 
riots if he asks them for help. 

Meanwhile the Iranian Commu- 
nists are waiting. They hope the 
government will be overthrown. 
Then they will try to take over. 


King Farouk Forced 
To Give Up Throne 


Another king has lost his throne. 
He is Farouk of Egypt. 

The man who drove King Farouk 
from Egypt was General Mohammed 
Naguib, an army leader. The Egyp- 
tian army didn’t like Farouk. In 1948 
it had been defeated by the much 
smaller army of Israel. Army leaders 
blamed Farouk for the defeat. 

Many other Egyptians didn’t like 
Farouk either. Most Egyptians are 
very poor. They hardly get enough 
food to stay alive. Farouk spent lots 
of money on yachts, jewels, and 
amusing himself. He lost some of it 
gambling in Europe. Many of his 
government officials made fortunes 
by taking bribes. 

The Egyptian people hope to get 
fairer treatment from their new 
leaders. General Naguib has prom- 
ised to clean. up the government. 
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NEIGHBORS WITH TROUBLES: Iran has ne money. Egypt got rid of King Farouk |. 
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Korean War Continues 


This summer the Korean War 
went into its third year. Fighting 
started on June 25, 1950, when Com- 
munist troops of North Korea at- 
tacked South Korea. United Nations 
troops came to the aid of South 
Korea. Later, Chinese Communist 
troops joined the North Koreans. 

Truce talks started 15 months 
ago. They are still dragging on. 
Many people believe the Commu- 
nists do not really want a truce. 


PRISONER EXCHANGE 


One big problem in the talks is 
the exchange of prisoners. U. N. 
troops hold 173,000 Communist 
prisoners. More than half of them 
do not wish to go home to com- 
munism. And the U. N. refuses to 
force prisoners to return. The Com- 
munists insist that all these prison- 
ers be exchanged for the 12,000 
U. N. prisoners they hold. 

U. N. planes have stepped up at- 
tacks in North Korea. They are 
smashing supply centers, factories, 
and electric power plants in North 
Korea. The U. N. hopes this will 
make the Communists stop stalling 
at the truce talks 


News 


Hungry Caterpillars 

In Europe the U. N. is waging 
another kind of war—against cater- 
pillars. Caterpillars are destroying 
trees and shrubs in many parts of 
Europe. About 9,000,000 trees in 
Yugoslavia and 300,000 in Austria 
ure threatened by the “crawling 
stomachs.” U. N. teams have begun 
spraying and dusting trees and 
shrubs to stop the caterpillar at- 


tack 


Fountain Fun 


During the summer thousands of 
girls and boys visited United Na- 
tions headquarters in New York, 
N. Y. On hot days some found a 
fast way to cool off. They removed 
their shoes and socks. Then they 
dipped their feet in the pool around 
the U. N. fountain. 

The fountain cost $50,000. This 
money was raised by girls and boys 
in schools across the U. S. 


Hamilton Wright photo 
A new flag waves over Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico Gains 
More Independence 


A new flag waves beside the Stars 
and Stripes in Puerto Rico. It has a 
white star on a blue triangle, three 
red stripes, and two white ones. It 
is the flag of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

The white star stands for Puerto 
Rico. The three equal sides of the 
triangle and the three red stripes 
stand for the branches of govern- 
anent. These are the legislative 
(congress) which makes the laws; 
the executive (governor and his 
helpers) which enforces the laws; 
the judicial (supreme eourt) which 
rules on the laws. The two white 
stripes stand for freedom of each 
individual and for the rights of each 
person. 

Puerto Rico, an island in the 
Caribbean, became a common- 
wealth July 25. It has its own con- 
stitution, which gives the islanders 
more self-government. The consti- 
tution has been approved by the 
U. S. Congress and President Tru- 
man. 

Most of the constitution was in- 
spired by our own. The islanders 
celebrated Constitution Day on the 
Fourth of July. 

Under the constitution, the Puerto 
Ricans elect a governor and con- 
gress every four years. It also pro- 
vides for a supreme court. Its Bill 
of Rights is much like ours. 

All home affairs of Puerto Rico 
are handled by the commonwealth 
government. Its foreign affairs are 
run by the U. S. The U. S. will pro- 
tect the commonwealth against for- 
eign attack. 

Puerto Ricans are VU, S. citizens. 


New Maryland Bridge Is 
One of World’s Biggest 


A big, new bridge was opened in 
Maryland this summer. It runs 
across Chesapeake Bay. The bridge 
is nearly four and a half miles long. 

Work began on the bridge in 1949. 
It has 123 steel spans. More than 
60,000 tons of steel were used to 
build them. The bridge has a 28- 
foot-wide, two-lane roadway. At the 
center of the bay it rises 186 feet 
above water. This allows large ocean 
vessels to pass underneath. 

The bridge saves much time for 
cars and trucks. They now can cross 
the bay in six minutes. Before the 
bridge was built cars and trucks 
were ferried across. A ferry run 
took 40 minutes. Often drivers had 
to wait several hours to get aboard 
a ferry. 

More than 1,500,000 cars and 
trucks will use the bridge every 
year. The charge for using it is from 
$1.40 for cars to five dollars for 
heavy trucks. Passengers in a car 
pay 25 cents each. The bridge cost 
$45,000,000 to build. 

It is the third largest over-water 
span bridge in the world. The Oak- 
land Bay Bridge over San Francisco 
Bay, Calif., is seven miles long. The 
James River Bridge at Newport 
News, Va., is a little more than four- 
and-a-half miles long. 


Americans Live Longer Now 
Than They Ever Did Before 


Today's Americans are healthier 
than ever before. They're living 
longer, too. In the past 50 years 
the U. S, death rate has been cut 
nearly in half, U. S. doctors report. 

In the year 1900, out of every 
1,000 persons, 17 died. Today about 
nine die each year out of every 
1,000. 

In 1900 about 162-out of every 
1,000 babies died before they were 
one year old. Today only 31 out of 
every 1,000 die before they reach 
the age of one. 

There are two main reasons for 
this health progress, says the re- 
port: 

1. New medicines and ways of 
treating diseases. 

2. New ways of keeping diseases 
from spreading. 

Heart disease and cancer are the 
biggest killers in the U. S. today. 








News in a Nutshell 








A new world’s record was set this 
summer by the S. S. United States. 
This brand-new U. S. liner crossed 
the Atlantic faster than any ship had 
ever done before. 

The old record was set 14 years 
ago by the British Queen Mary. Rac- 
ing through the water on her maiden 
voyage, the United States chopped 
10 hours off the record. From New 
York she reached Bishop's Rock, off 
England, in three days, 10 hours, 40 
minutes. 

On the return trip, the United 
States broke the record again. As 
she sailed through New York Harbor, 
fhe big ship was given a tremendous 
welcome. She is the fastest ship 
afloat. (Watch for the Sept. 24 issue 
of Junior Scholastic and a special ar- 
ticle on the United States.) 


Drought hit a dozen states in the 
U. S. this summer. For six weeks U. S. 
farms suffered in the worst dry spell 
in a dozen years. Crops dried up 
under the glaring sun. Cattle starved. 
In some regions city shoppers hunted 
in vain for milk. 

Hardest hit was the South, where 
large crops of tobacco, corn, and hay 
were destroyed. These crops. were 
valued at a billion dollars. 

Our Government moved quickly to 
help the farmers. Millions of dollars 
worth of aid were given out. Finally, 
in August, the long-awaited rain ar- 
rived. 

Luckily, many northern states 
have produced record crops this 
year. There will be no food shortage 
in the U. S. this winter as a result of 
the terrible drought. 


Two U. S. helicopters hopped 
across the Atlantic this summer. 
They were the first ever to make the 
trip. It took 17 days, with stops in 
Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland 
for refueling and rest. 


The boy King of Iraq is making 
a tour of the United States. He is 
17-year-old Faisal II. On his first day 
in the U. S. he went to see the N. Y. 
Giants play the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
The Dodgers are his favorite team. In 
his tour Faisal is studying irrigation 
projects, dams, and factories. He 
hopes to learn much for helping his 
own country. 


a 
mee=Science News” 


Whale’s Heartbeats 


The heartbeats of an angry whale 
have been recorded on paper by two 
U. S. doctors. They are trying to find 
out how hard a whale’s heart can 
work. 

The whale, a 2,000-pounder, was 
harpooned in Alaska’s Bristol Bay. 
The tip of each of the two harpoons 
was connected by wires to a special 
heart machine in a boat. After the 
harpoons ripped into the whale, it 
pulled the boat wildly around the 
bay for 30 minutes. 

The machine recorded the whale’s 
violent heartbeats. The doctors say 
that knowing more about a whale’s 
heart action will help them find out 
how much work a man’s heart should 
do. The doctors also have studied a 
mouse’s heartbeats. 


Whoopers’ Hide-out 

That whopper of a mystery—the 
whooping crane’s hide-out — has been 
solved by two U. S. scientists. For 50 
years scientists have tried to find 
where whoopers lay their eggs. 

Every year the whoopers fly far to 
the north to their secret nesting 
grounds. Recently the two scientists 
spotted two whoopers in marshes 
near Great Slave Lake, deep in Can- 
ada’s northwestern wilderness. Now 
that the hide-out is known, scientists 
may be able to protect whoopers 
from birds and animals which eat 
their eggs and young. 

Whoopers are one of our nation’s 
rarest birds. At present there are only 
about 30 in the U. S. They live in 
marshes along the coast of Texas. 

Whoopers are the largest and 
loudest of U. S. birds. They stand 
five feet tall and can take steps about 


two feet long. Their wingspread is 
six to eight feet. In flight, their hoarse 
“whoop” call can be heard for more 
than two miles. 


More Bacon for British 


British scientists are using X-rays 
to find long hogs for. breeding. Long 
hogs have more ribs—which means 
more bacon. Bacon comes from meat 
around a hog's ribs. 

The hogs are stretched out on their 
sides under the X-ray camera soon 
after birth. Scientists study the X-ray 
films. After the hogs grow up, the 
scientists breed those which showed 
the most ribs. 

British hogs used to average 13 
ribs. Since the X-ray tests began, 
hogs have been bred with 17 ribs. 

The British like bacon. But they 
are not allowed to buy more than 
five-Ounces a week. By breeding long 
hogs, the scientists hope to bring 
home more bacon to British tables. 

U. S. breeders do not count a hog’s 
ribs. A top-grade hog must be at 
least 29 inches long if it weighs 200 
pounds or more. This is much larger 
than a top-grade British hog. 


New Navy Lifeboat 


The photo below shows the new- 
est rubber lifeboat developed by the 
U.S. Navy. It opens 30 seconds after 
hitting the water and can hold 15 
men. Temperature inside the lifeboat 
is a comfortable 70 degrees. The 
white covering protects the men fror: 
rain or sun. - 

The lifeboat weighs 230 pounds. 
When closed it is the size of a small 
trunk and can be dropped from a 
plane or helicopter. A man in the sea 
opens the lifeboat by pulling a cord. 


Wide World photo 


A group of “survivors” tests the new Navy lifeboat, just dropped into water. 





Eisenhower 
at 


Abilene 


What was Ike like as a boy? Here 
are a few stories about General Eisen- 
hower’s boyhood days. He is the Re- 
publican candidate for President of the 
United States. A biography of him will 
appear in America Votes, which you 
will receive with your October 1 issue 
of Junior Scholastic. 


WIGHT DAVID EISENHOW- 

ER grew up in Abilene, Kansas. 
He was a well-built boy with strong 
hands. Curly blond hair flopped over 
his forehead. His wide grin was 
friendly, his blue eyes alert. 

At the age of nine, he was an 
active boy who enjoyed keeping 
busy. But there was one thing he 
hated to do. That was to rock his 
brother Earl to sleep in a baby car- 
riage. 

Mrs. Eisenhower gave Dwight 
this job so that she would have more 
time to finish her housework. Dwight 
hated this sissy job. 


MAKING IT FUN 


Then one day he got an idea. He'd 
turn the job into fun! 

First he lay flat on his back in 
the grass under the carriage. Then 
he grabbed the front axle and pulled 
the carriagé to his head. After that 
he grabbed the back axle and 
pushed the carriage to his feet. In 
this way he moved the carriage back 
and forth until Earl fell asleep. 

At 11, Dwight was a hard worker. 
‘If you work hard you'll keep out 
of mischief,” Mrs. Eisenhower often 
told her six sons. “And it will teach 
you how to earn a living,” Mr. Eis- 
enhower would say. , 

Each of the six boys pitched in 
and did his share of farm work. They 
took turns building the fire at five 
o'clock in the morning. No one had 
to build it more than a week at a 
time. Of all the boys, Dwight was 
the hardest to get out of bed. But 
once up, he soon made a roaring 
fire. 

In the mornings the boys fed and 
watered the horses, cows, pigs, and 


chickens. They cleaned the stable, 
weeded the garden, chopped wood. 
Then they sat down to breakfast— 
buttered buckwheat cakes smothered 
in syrup, pork sausages and eggs, 
ham or bacon, fresh milk, hot coffee. 

In spring and summer, Dwight 
did much of the planting. The 
family raised potatoes, cabbage, to- 
matoes, onions, radishes, corn. 
“Dwight has planter’s hands,” his 
mother said. “Things grow well for 
him.” 

Mrs. Eisenhower sold all vege- 
tables she did not use. First the 
boys piled the vegetables in a buggy. 
Then Dwight hitched a horse to the 
buggy and drove it from door to 
door across Abilene. 

On Saturdays Dwight earned ex- 
tra money for the family by work- 
ing in the town creamery. Farmers 
delivered their milk and cream in 
cans to the loading platform. 
Dwight’s job was to swing the heavy 
cans on to the platform. He also 
washed cans, pulled ice, scrubbed 
the platform, and fired the creamery’s 
boilers. 

“A family must work together on 


a farm to earn a living,” Mrs. Eis- 
enhower told her sons. “But if the 
work is planned well, there'll be 
plenty of time for other things.” 

When there are chores to be 
done—you get them done, Dwight 
learned from his parents. If he didn’t 
do a job well, he was sent back to 
do it over again. “During work time 
you give your.all to work,” his father 
said. “And when you play, give your 
all to play.” 

Dwight liked to play ball at the 
Lincoln Grade School and the Abi- 
lene High School. He played right 
field for the high school baseball 
team and became its best hitter. He 
was an outstanding end and the 
team captain in football. 


OFF TO WEST POINT 


Dwight’s grades were good. He 
made better than 90 in English and 
history, his favorite subjects. 

In 1909 he was graduated from 
high school. But he was not sure 
of what he wished to be when he 
grew older. For a year he tried odd 
jobs. Then he passed an entrance 
examination given by the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

Before he left Abilene to attend 
the Academy, a friend said: “Don't 
go. There’s no future in the army. 
You're just throwing yourself away.” 
Dwight Eisenhower only grinned at 
his friend. He left for West Point 
soon aiter—on his way to becoming 
one of our nation’s greatest men. 


NEXT WEEK: A special article 
on Governor Stevenson, Democratic 
candidate for President. 








Wild Canadian Rush 
On Uranium Starts 


Uranium City, Saskatchewan, 
Cdénada—Hundreds of prospectors 
are swarming into this tiny boom 
town. Some have struggled through 
hundreds of miles of forest on foot. 
Others came by canoe through a 
long chain of lakes. The lucky ones 
are flying in. 

All have the same aim—to stake 
out a claim and hunt for uranium. 
Uranium has tremendous value. It is 
used to make atomic energy. 

This town, a clearing in the forest, 
lies in the northern wilderness. But 
in the area around it are newly- 
discovered uranium fields. 

Fifty years ago, the gold miners 
of the Yukon hunted for their for- 
tunes with picks and shovels and 
gold-sifting pans. Today's uranium 
hunters use Geiger counters. They 
keep in touch with the outside world 
by radio. But at night they lie in 
their tents listening to the timber 
wolves howling in the forests. 
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ANADA is booming. From one 

side to the other, the country 
bustles with activity. There are ura- 
nium finds, like the one in the recent 
news story above. There are oil 
strikes, iron-ore finds, new factories. 
Every day Canada becomes richer 
and stronger. Within the past 20 
years it has become one of the 
world’s industrial giants. 

Before we tell you more about 
this boom, let’s take a look at the 
people who own the country and 
who are doing the work. Who are 
the Canadians? And what are they 


like? 


Our Friendly Neighbors 


Canadians are like Americans. 
They look like us, talk like us, and 
act like us. They watch U.S. movies, 
listen to U.S. music, and read U.S. 
magazines (including Junior Scho- 
lastic). They are our close friends 
and good neighbors. Like real neigh- 
bors, our two peoples trust each 
-other. The border which stretches 
3,000 miles between us is unfortified. 
You can cross it without a passport. 
Hundreds of Americans and Cana- 
dians cross it,every day on their way 
to work. Thousands more travel 
across it on their vacations. 

WATCH FOR the special theme article on 


atomic energy in the Nov. 19 issue of Junior 
Scholastic. 


CANADA: 
Friendly 
Young Giant 


Goods pour across the frontier, 
too. Americans and Canadians are 
the world’s No. 1 trade partners. We 
buy and sell more from each other 
than do any other two nations. 

We're both English-speaking coun- 
tries (though Canada also has a large 
group of French-speaking people). 
Most Canadians are of British de- 
scent. Canada is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations*. 
Canada also has people from just 
about every country in the world 
you could name. 

There are more than 14 million 
Canadians today. Since 1939, the 
population has jumped more than 
25 per cent. And it’s still growing. 
Every year Canada hopes to wel- 
come 200,000 to 300,000 settlers, 
most of them Europeans looking for 
new homes. By 1975 the population 
may be twice today’s. 

Where will all these people live? 
That's an easy question to answer. 
The third biggest country in the 
world, Canada has plenty of room 
for newcomers. It's true that large 


parts of Canada are too mountainous 
or too icy cold for settlers. More than 
half the population lives in a 100- 
mile strip along the U.S. border. 
Most of the others live within 200 
miles of the border. Even so, there’s 
space for millions of new Canadians. 


Where They Live 

Let’s take a quick trip across the 
country and see where most of the 
people live. We can divide it into 
four main regions. 

1. On the Atlantic side lie four 
maritime* provinces: Nova Scotia, 
Prince’ Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, and Newfoundland. Their 
coasts, forests, and rolling hills re- 
mind many U.S. visitors of Maine 
and New Hampshire. Forests and 
fishing have long been two sources 
of wealth here. 

2. Moving westward, we come to 
Quebec and Ontario. They have the 
largest populations of Canada’s 10 
provinces. Ontario was settled mostly 


*® Means word is defined on page 24. 
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RIDE ‘EM COWBOY: Canadian Indian takes part in steer-riding contest at big 
rodeo held every year in Calgary, Alberta. For five days cowboys take over town. 





by British people. Quebec is the 
home of the French-Canadians, four 
million strong. The French were the 
first Europeans to settle in Canada. 
They have been under British rule 
for 189 years. But they still follow 
the customs of their ancestors and 
they still speak French. 

Quebec and Ontario have rich 
farmlands. Even more important, 
they are the industrial heart of Can- 
ada. Their factories turn out more 
than half of Canada’s production. 
They contain its largest cities. 

3. People from many parts of Eu- 
rope have come to Canada. Land- 
hungry settlers swarmed in by the 
thousands early in the 1900s. Their 
melting pot is Canada’s prairie coun- 
try—the great wheat-growing prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. In Winnipeg. capital of 
Manitoba, newspapers are published 
in 23 different languages. 

4. On the Pacific coast, beyond 
the rugged Rockies, is British Co- 
lumbia. Before a railroad was built, 
the Rockies cut British Columbia 
off from central and eastern Canada. 
Its people talked of joining the U.S. 
Today the province is quite content, 
and we shall soon see why. 


Booming Country 


Canada is now the fastest-develop- 
ing country in the world. We've 
already seen how the population is 
growing by leaps and bounds. There 
are plenty of jobs for newcomers. 
In fact, without these people Canada 
would have a serious shortage of 
workers. Since 1939 Canada has 
doubled its production of goods. 
Canada stands among the top seven 
countries in output of agriculture, in- 
dustry, mining, forestry, and fishing. 

Fastest-growing of all the prov- 
inces is British Columbia, on the 
west coast. 

“I don't know where it's leading, 
but I sure want to be there when it 
arrives.” This is what one British 
Columbian said, describing the boom 
of industry in his province. The gov- 
ernor put it this way: “It's so stagger- 
ing, it knocks you out. Gee—I had no 
idea when I took over it was going to 
be this big.” 

What were they talking about? It 
could have been a number of things 
—a huge new oil pipeline, the new 
steel industry, the booming lumber 
production, new paper mills, rayon 
acetate*, and plastic factories. Most 


At present, airplanes are used to link north and sevth Canada. Workers and 
supplies are flown in to northern regions where there are no roads or railways. 


spectacular of all, is a little village on 
the Pacific Coast named Kitimat. 

A year or so ago, it was a settle- 
ment of 580 Indians. Today Kitimat 
is on its way to becoming the biggest 
aluminum-producer in the world. 

Why was Kitimat chosen? The an- 
swer is “electricity.” To make alum- 
inum you need plenty of power. Kiti- 
mat is a port. Ships from South 
America can dock there with cargoes 
of bauxite ore, which is used to make 
aluminum. About 50 miles from the 
port is Kemano Fiord. There workers 
are building a huge hydro-electric 
plant. A dam, 310 feet high, will back 
up the waters of the Nechako River 
and a dozen lakes that feed it. Even- 
tually, this water will dash down two 
10-mile-long chutes—inside a moun- 
tain. These steep chutes will drop the 
water more than half a mile toa 
giant power house. There the arti- 
ficial river will spin generators. 

Electricity will crackle over the 
powerlines to Kitimat. There crews 
are working 24 hours a day to build 
the world’s largest aluminum smel- 
ter*. The Kemano-Kitimat project 
will make Canada the biggest alum- 
inum producer in the world. Kitimat 
alone will produce more than a bil- 
lion tons of aluminum a year for 
Canada and the U.S. 

What's going on in the prairie 
provinces? Let's drop in on Saskat- 
chewan. 


URANIUM FOUND 


A couple of years ago, two pros- 
pectors were sitting on a scrubby 
little island. They had been looking 
for uranium. The pilot who was 
supposed to fly food out to them 
was a month overdue. For 19 days 
they lived on fish and berries. Finally 
they packed up, got into their canoe, 
and set out on the dangerous journey 
back home. Behind them, they left a 
note for the pilot if ever he arrived. 
“To whom it may concern,” they 
wrote. “Out of grub. Paddling out to 
Lac Laronge via Clam Lake. Yours 
truly, Steve and Frank.” 

These prospectors were like hun- 
dreds who have been swarming over. 
northern Saskatchewan since 1948. 
In that year uranium was discovered 
there. Prospectors rushed to the vast, 
wild northland. Along the banks of 
its rivers, over its icy hills, deep in 
its woods stalked trappers, fishermen, 
teachers, nurses, and traders. They 
carried axes and Geiger counters. All 
were on the hunt for uranium. The 
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Canada’s population is strung along the U.S. border. The main 
transportation lines also run east and west. The big mineral 


find near Uranium City is probably 
the biggest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Oil IN ALBERTA 

Alberta, another prairie province, 
has also struck a big new source of 
riches. In 1947, at Leduc, Alberta 
wild-catters struck a gusher of oil. 
The rush was on. 

Discovery after discovery fol- 
lowed, not only in Alberta, but in 
neighboring Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan as well. Biggest strike of all 
has been in the tar sands* along the 
Athabasca river. They are believed 
to contain the biggest reserve of 
petroleum in the world. The oil oozes 
out of the earth. Canadians plan to 
refine the oil right there, then move 
it through pipe lines to the Creat 
Lakes, and so into the U.S. Alberta 
may well become the Texas of Can- 
ada. 

The northeast bustles with activity, 
too, along the icy frontier of Quebec 
and Labrador. An Indian trapper, 
Mattieu Andre, spotted an odd-look- 


® Means word is defined on page 24. 
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ing piece of rock in the Labrador 
wilderness. He brought it home and 
showed it to a friend of his, a geol- 
ogist*. The geologist found it con- 
tained iron ore. 


——— 


IRON ORE FOR THE U. S. 

Since 1936 that piece of rock Las 
led the Canadians to discover two 
million tons of the precious metal. 
This iron is good news for the U.S. 
as well as to Canada. Without iron 
ore, steel cannot be made. Every 
year, the U.S. produces more steel. 
But every year, we are wearing out 
our own supplies of iron. Now we 
shall be able to get iron from Lab- 
rador. 

The iron ore lies hidden 360 miles 
from the coast. At present there is no 
road over the frozen wilderness of 
the ore fields. Workers are now flown 
in. But a railroad is being built. It 
will link the ore fields with the 
coastal village of Seven Islands. 
Sleepy and quiet for 300 years, 
Seven Islands is now becoming a 
hustling boom town. 


From Seven Islands, the iron ore 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 








deposits lie to the north. This means roads and railroads 
must be built to reach them and workers must be moved north. 


will be carried to other parts of Can- 
ada and to the U.S. In a few years 
time, the ore will probably travel 
along the St. Lawrence River to 
Great Lakes ports. For Canada has 
decided to complete the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Today big ships can seil up the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, a thou- 
sand miles from the ocean. After 
Montreal there are somé “bottle- 
necks” in the river, which big ships 
can't pass. 


CANADA ACTS ALONE 


For many years the U.S. and Can- 
ada have talked about getting rid of 
these bottlenecks. If they could be 
cleared up, there would be a water 
highway from the Atlantic to the 
Great Lakes. The U.S. cannot help 
finish the Seaway unless Congress 
approves the plan. Congress has 
neither voted for nor against it. 

Canada is tired of waiting for Con- 
gress to act. So the Canadians have 
decided to finish the Seaway them- 
selves. No job seems too big for our 
busy neighbors to the north. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


UR whole town, houses and 

people, moved 165 miles north 
last winter. You see, ours was a 
mining town, called Sherridon, in 
Manitoba, Canada. The nickel ore in 
the mines near our town began to 
run out. But the mine owners dis- 
covered a lot of new ore north of 
Sherridon, at Lynn Lake. 

Company officials found it would 
cost less to move all our houses than 
to build new ones at Lynn Lake. The 
only time the houses could be moved 
was in winter. Then they would slide 
over ice and snow. There are no 
roads in this part of Manitoba, and 
Sherridon was at the end of the rail- 
way line. 

Moving the houses seemed sen- 
sible to my dad and mother. Dad is 
a foreman down in the mines, and 
he bought this house quite a few 
years ago. So if Sherridon was going 
to become a ghost town, why then 
he'd have to move to Lynn Lake and 
build another house. Building mate- 
rial is more expensive now, and it 
costs a great deal to freight lumber 
this far north. Also, there would be 
nobody to sell our old house to. 

That's the way it was with every- 
body else in Sherridon. So the mining 
company signed @ contract to have 
the houses moved on sleighs drawn 
by caterpillar tractors. 





Bobbie (right) boards plane for trip 
to new home 165 miles farther north. 





ur Town 


They jacked the houses up off the 
ground, slid a sleigh underneath, 
and bolted the house to the sleigh. 
Of course, we had to have the tele- 
phone and the electric light wires 
disconnected, as well as the sewer 
pipes. Since our house is tall, they 
had to take down some telegraph 
wires before it could move down the 
road. 

Part of the way was across frozen 
lakes. The ice had to be two feet 
thick to bear the heavy weights. The 
snow roads through the bush had to 
be widened to 36 feet so that the 
houses could get through without 
breaking the windows. 


DAD WENT AHEAD 


Dad signed the order for our 
house to be moved. He had to go 
to Lynn Lake early, as did my big 
brother, to help get the new mine 
started. There is a lot of work to be 
done around a mine before they start 
bringing up the ore. They have to 
put down the shafts first, and build 
the shafthead, and the mill. At the 
same time, the railway is being built 
from Sherridon to Lynn Lake. And 
a big dam is being constructed on 
the Laurie River to supply power for 
the new mine and townsite. 

My two sisters are married; so that 
left Ma and me to take care of the 
house. | helped her take down the 
stovepipes, to bag the coal in the 
back shed, to wrap up the dishes so 


By BOBBIE MILTON 


they wouldn't get broken. We left 
all the furniture in the house, but 
we piled it up so that it wouldn't 
shift around. We put the pictures 
under the bedclothes so they 
wouldn't get broken. We even left 
my pet squirrel, Timmy, in the 
house. 

Ma and I watched the house being 
jacked up, and then we saw it being 
hauled down the road and out on 
the ice of Long Lake by a big tractor. 
I went back to school that afternoon 
and gathered up all my books. After 
school, I got on the airplane with a 
little boy who lives next door, and 
we flew up to Lynn Lake Ma stayed 
with the neighbors for a few days. 
She had to make out her shopping 
lists for a whole vear ahead. 

You see, there are no roads to 
Lynn Lake except the winter road, 
and the railroad isn’t finished. All 
our food and clothing and every- 
thing else has to be flown in by air- 
plane, or wait to come in next win- 
ter by tractor train. 

Perhaps you wonder what a winter 
road is like. It is just a trail that goes 
across the frozen lakes and cuts 
through the forest. Underneath the 
snow the ground is very rough with 
stumps and stones. It couldn’t be 
used as a road in summer when the 
snow melts. And of course, when the 
ice on the lakes melts, that road is 
gone, too. So the tractor freighting 
has to be done in deep winter, from 
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Mr. Koke introduces Bobbie (right) to his new classmates in Lynn Lake school. 





Moved 


As told to 
Richard Harrington 


December to the beginning of April. 

Moving from one town to another 
usually means a holiday from school. 
But I didn’t get one. I got on the 
plane after school on Wednesday 
afternoon and flew north. Next 
morning I went to school in Lynn 
Lake. The school has just two rooms, 
with two men teachers. I’m 13, and 
in grade 7. My new teacher, Mr. 
Koke, introduced me to the other 
pupils. I knew most of them already, 
because they were from my school 
in Sherridon. 


SPORTS WE LIKE 


At our 15-minute recess, we 
played shinny on a small rink. That's 
a game like hockey, except you don’t 
wear skates. After school, we couid 
play real hockey as long as we liked. 
Hockey is a big sport here and 
Canadian boys all learn to play it as 
soon as we can stand on skates. But 
in Manitoba, we like curling even 
better. 

Curling is a Scottish game, piayed 
on long narrow strips of ice, sort of 
like a bowling alley. We use “stones,” 
which are shaped something like a 
flat teakettle, with a handle, and we 
slide them as far down the icé as we 
can. In order to make them go a few 
inches farther, we sweep the ice in 
front of them to make it smooth. 

It's an exciting game, and the 
curling rink was the first thing to be 
built at Lynn Lake. Manitoba has 
won most of the curling prizes in 


Canada. That's partly because we 


have so much cold weather that we 
have good ice to practice on. The 
day I landed in Lynn Lake, the tem- 
perature was 43 degrees below zero, 
which is not unusual. 

Our school goes in at 9 o'clock, 
and lasts until 12, with a 15-minute 
recess halfway through the morning. 
All the pupils go home for dinner at 
noon. School starts again at 1:30 and 
lasts until 4 o'clock. Then we play 
hockey or curl until suppertime. 

At Christmas and again at Easter, 
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The Milton house starts journey from Sherridon across ice and snow to Lynn Lake. 


we have 10-day vacations. In sum- 
mer, we have all of July and August 
off. Usually when the long vacation 
ends, I am glad to go back to school. 
Most of the other pupils are, too, but 
of course everybody pretends to feel 
sad. 

In Canada we have special days 
which we celebrate. On May 24th, 
we have a holiday because it was the 
birthday of Queen Victoria, the Eng- 
lish queen who reigned so long and 
so wisely. Then this year, for the first 
time, we celebrated the birthday of 
our new queen, Elizabeth II, on 
June 9th. July Ist is Dominion Day. 
It marks the day on which the prov- 
inces decided to unite to form the 
Dominion of Canada. That was in 
1867, nearly a hundred years ago. 
We celebrate Thanksgiving Day, too, 
on the second Monday in October. 


CHORES AT HOME 


It isn’t all fun and_ holidays, 
though. Sometimes I have to do 
chores at home. We have to keep 
two stoves going all winter to warm 
the house. They are wood stoves 
and the Cree Indians cut trees for 
fuel in the woods around Lynn Lake. 
My father and brother saw the wood, 
and then I carry it into the wood- 
shed, and keep the woodboxes full 
for my mother. I help shovel away 
the snow from the path, too. Some- 
times I dry the dishes for my mother, 
and even wash the kitchen floor, if 
she’s too busy. I don't like doing 
girl's work, but Ma says that every- 
thing you learn can be useful. 

Summer is lots of fun up in north- 
ern Manitoba. We play baseball, 
and go fishing. We can swim in the 
very middle of summer when the 
water warms up a bit. But this is 


muskeg* country, and there are lots 
of black flies and mosquitoes around 
to bite you. That's one reason I like 
winter better. 

Another reason is because then 
they hold the Trappers’ Festival in 
The Pas. That's a town about 250 
miles south of Lynn Lake. All the 
trappers and everybody in the coun- 
tryside crowd into town for the 
event, which takes place around the 
end of January. 


DOG DERBY 


To me the dog derby is the most 
exciting part. All the trappers in the 
country around train their sled dogs 
for the big race of 150 miles. The 
prize is $1,000 in cash, and that’s a 
lot of money. 

The drivers must bring back all 
the dogs they started with, even if it 
means carrying a lame dog on the 
sled. To make the sled as light as 
possible, the driver hardly rides at 
all. Usually he trots along on snow- 
shoes nearly all the time for two 
whole days. There’s always a ban- 
quet to finish the Festival, and some- 
times they have baked muskrat as a 
special course. It tastes like rabbit. 

In winter I wear long underwear, 
like my dad and brother, and a 
heavy mackinaw jacket whenever | 
go out. Lots of us wear parkas, with 
a hood to cover the head. Some of 
the trappers and Indians wear a 
whole fox pelt* around the rim of 
the hood to keep the cold wind from 
freezing their faces. 

We haven't got a street address 
yet, but I would enjoy writing to 
some other boys my own age who 
live in mining towns like I do. My 
address is: Lynn Lake, Manitoba, 
Canada. 


NEXT WEEK: How We Live in Thailand 





URTLES are ticklish—in a pe- 

culiar sort of way. Tickle one on 
its right foot and it will scratch its 
left foot. But tickle a turtle too much 
and it becomes annoyed. 

That's just one.of the things you 
will learn about turtles if you keep 
them as pets. In many ways turtles 
make fine pets. They don’t take up 
much room. They're easy to care 
for and cheap to feed. What's more, 
jurtles are friendly, interesting to 
watch, and fun to play with. A turtle 
will learn to recognize you. Noises 
attract the attention of a turtle. A 
turtle will respond to a call or 
whistle. 


WHAT IS A TURTLE? 


Turtles breathe 
lungs and have a scaly skin. 


in air with their 


This 


makes them members of the reptile 


family. A turtle’s shell is covered 
with horny plates. Its backbone is 
tightly joined to the shell. The turtle 
can never Jeave its traveling house. 

Turtles have good sight, good 
hearing, but no teeth. They do have 
a sharp cutting edge on the mouth. 
With it they bite into their food 
and tear off pieces. 


CHOOSING A TURTLE 


There are many kinds of turtles. 
There are land turtles and water 
turtles—and many varieties of each. 
They come in all sizes. Some big 
ones are fierce and bad-tempered. 


rtle Time 


What kind of turtle should you 
look for as a pet? A good kind to 
start with is baby water turtles. Two 
of the most popular are the map tur- 
tles and the Troost turtles. They are 
friendly and they never grow very 
big. As babies, they are about two 
inches long. Full-grown they are 
about eight or nine inches long. You 
can buy one in almost any pet shop 
or five- and ten-cent store. 

In choosing your turtle, make sure 
its eyes are clear and that its shell 
has no soft spots. Avoid turtles with 
paint on their backs. The paint 
keeps the shell from growing prop- 
erly. Since these water turtles are 
small and easy to take care of, you 
may wish to buy two. 


HOUSING YOUR TURTLES 


The best home for them is a glass 
aquarium tank. It should be about 
14 inches long, six inches high, and 
six inches wide. Their home should 
have a swimming pool and a beach. 

Ling the bottom of the tank with 
a one-inch layer of gravel or pebbles. 
They should be thoroughly washed. 
In half the tank build a small, flat- 
topped hill with gravel or pebbles 
and rocks. Use large enough rocks 
so that the turtles will not knock 
them over. Fill the rest of the tank 
with enough water to form a pool. 
The water should be about two 
inches deep. 

You might use a shallow pan for 
the pool. Then, when you house- 
clean twice a week, it’s easy to lift 
out the pan and clean it. 

Refill the pan with warm water. 
Turtles like warm temperatures. Be- 
tween 70 and 85 degrees makes the 
ideal climate for turtles. Their 
swimming pool temperature should 
be between 70 and 80 degrees. They 


often enjoy taking a sun bath, too. 
In the cold of winter, turtles hi- 
bernate. They go into a sleeping 
state and do not eat for months. 
To keep your turtle awake and ac- 
tive, keep it warm. Put its house 
near a radiator or hang an electric 
bulb over its house for two or three 
hours a day. If it refuses to eat in 
winter, do not try to force it. 


WHAT TURTLES EAT 


Baby turtles don’t eat much. Give 
them a portion the size of a thumb 
tack. Chop or shred their food. They 
like raw meat or fish, green vege- 
tables, hard cheese. Live food, such 
as an earthworm, is a treat for a 
turtle. 

If you always feed your turtle 
at the same time of day, it will learn 
to look for you. It will come eagerly 
for food that smells good and will 
eat out of your hand. 


TURTLE GAMES 


In picking up a turtle, grasp it 
firmly around the middle of the 
upper shell. When you put it down, 
be gentle. Until it gets to know you, 
a turtle may + ‘thdraw into its shell. 
But it will come out soon. 

Put your turtle on its back. 
Notice how cleverly it manages to 
turn over. 

If you let your turtle out of its 
house for a walk, place a small box 
or a block of wood in its way. The 
turtle will either climb over it or 
find a way to get around it. 

To see your turtle dive, fill a large 
wash tub three quarters full of wa- 
ter. Put your turtle in and watch it 
swim for a while. Then place a 
board across the top and put your 
turtle on it. The turtle will dive into 
the water. 

For a turtle race, mark off a track. 
Put your turtles at the starting line, 
and see which one wins. 

If youre a camera fan, take 
photos of your turtles. If you like 
to draw, do some turtle sketches. 
The results will make fine decora- 
tions for your room. 
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The Black Knight 


» AMOR 


HE year is 1194. The country is 

England, a land torn by war. The 
Normans and the Saxons are at each 
other's throats. And England’s king, 
Richard the Lion-hearted, is missing. 
He has mysteriously disappeared on 
his way home from the Crusades*. 

A young Saxon knight, Sir Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe, sets out to find his king 
and bring him back to England. 
Ivanhoe disguises himself as a min- 
strel* and vanders through the vil- 
lages of Europe. He learns that 
Richard is being held for ransom by 
Austria. Wherever Ivanhoe sees a 
castle he stops and sings Richard's 
favorite song. 

One day, as Ivanhoe pauses be- 
tween verses, a voice from a castle 
prison sings the second verse. Ivan- 
hoe has found Richard. The king ex- 
plains that his brother, Prince John, 
has refused to pay the ransom need- 
ed to free him. John is plotting to 


* Means word is defined on page 24. 


As an unknown Black Knight, lvanhoe defends the hener of his king in a tournament, 


Ivanhoe, disguised as a minstrel, sets 
out to seek Richard the Lion-hearted. 


seize the throne himself. Determined 
to free Richard, Ivanhoe returns to 
England. . 

Sir Walter Scott told the story of 
the struggle to free King Richard in 
his exciting book, Ivanhoe. Now 
M-G-M has made the book into a 
movie. The technicolor film, crowded 
with battle scenes, traces the career 
of the young knight (played by 
Robert Taylor). It shows how, dis- 
guised as the Black Knight, he de- 
feats the leading Norman knights, 
who support Prince John. Battles 
and duels thunder across the screen. 
The other stars in the film are Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Joan Fontaine, and 
George Sanders. 

In the movie, as in the book, ad- 
venture crowds upon adventure. You 
will enjoy both. Don’t miss reading 
the book—it’s one of the world’s 
greatest adventure stories. If you 
don’t already own the book, you'll 
find it being offered as a Teen-Age 
Book Club selection in October. 


Rebecca and Rowena meet. Both 
of them love Ivanhoe (at left.) 





(For a rating of Ivanhoe and other 
films, see “Movie Check List,” p. 30.) 





RANDPA walked slowly up the 
road with his double-bitted 


ax across his shoulder and his 
hat in his hand. 

“Wonder why Grandpa's comin’ 
home early?” I asked Mom. 

“I don’t know,” she said, looking 
down the road toward Grandpa. 
“Pap shuffles his feet like he’s tired. 
And he may be sick.” 

But I knew Grandpa wasn’t tired 
and he wasn't sick when he looked 
at me with a big smile and said, “I'm 
bringin’ you something, Shan.” 

“Grandpa,” I said, running toward 
him. 

Grandpa stopped under the apple 
tree that was beginning to bloom. 

“Look in my hat,” he said, soon as 
1 reached him. 

“Little squirrels!” I shouted. 

Then Mom came up and looked 
into Grandpa's hat. 

“The poor little things,” Mom said. 

“Six little squirrels,” I laughed. 

“Where's their mother?” Mom 
asked. 

“I don't know,” Grandpa said. 
“She was away from the big chest- 
nut oak when we cut it. We didn't 
know there were any squirrels in it 
until the tree fell and a nest rolled 
from the top.” 

“Looks like it would've killed these 
little squirrels,” I said. 

“They're alive and well,” Grandpa 
said as the March wind lifted his 
gray hair. “Watch ‘em huntin’ for 
their mother.” 

“We'd better take the squirrels to 
the house and feed em,” Mom said. 
“Shan, go find a goose quill.” 

Mom and Grandpa walked toward 
the house and I hurried to find a 
goose quill. 

When I got back to the house, 
Grandpa was sitting in the kitchen 
holding the hat on his lap. He was 


A short story by JESSE STUART 


; Everyone felt sorry for the motherless squirrels— 
until they started making themselves at home 


talking to Mom while she poured 
warm milk into the bottle. 

“Here's the quill,” I said. 

“They'll be fed now,” Mom said as 
she put the goose quill through the 
hole she had made in the stopper. 
Then Mom put the stopper in the 
bottle. 

Mom lifted one little squirrel at a 
time from Grandpa’s hat and cud- 
dled it in one hand while with the 
other she held the bottle. She put 
the goose quill to the squirrel’s 
mouth. The baby squirrel put his 
forefeet around the quill and held it 
while he nursed the bottle until Mom 
had to pull him away. And while 
Mom picked up each ‘squirrel and 
fed him, Grandpa and I looked on. 

“Watch how your mother feeds 
‘em,” Grandpa said. “This will be 
your job.” 

After Mom had fed one of the 
squirrels she put it back in Grand- 
pa’s hat. 

“Look how full that little fellow 
is,” Mom said, laughing. “He'll want 
to sleep now.” 

When Mom had finished feeding 
the squirrels and put put them back 
in Grandpa’s hat they went to sleep. 

“They can’t live in my hat,” 
Grandpa said. “Shan, we'll have to 
make ‘em a box.” 

That afternoon Grandpa worked 
in March wind without his hat while 
the baby squirrels used it for a bed. 
I carried tools and planks to Grand- 
pa while he made me a box for my 
squirrels. Inside the big box he made 
a little box for their bedroom, I car- 
ried leaves and put in this bedroom 
for their bed. Then Grandpa covered 
the top of the box with a fine-meshed 
wire. He fixed a little door for me 
to take them out at feeding time. 

“Now they'll have a nice little 
house,” Grandpa said. 


“Thank you, Grandpa.” 

I brought Grandpa's hat from the 
kitchen and we lifted the squirrels 
from it and put them in their bed- 
room onto their bed of leaves. 

We stood watching them crawl 
close to each other as if they were 
hunting their mother. After they had 
crawled over the leaves a few min- 
utes, they huddled together in a pile 
and went to sleep. Then Grandpa 
carried the box from under the wal- 
nut tree by the smokehouse into our 
front room. 

“I want the box to stay in this cor- 
ner, Mallie,” Grandpa said to Mom. 

“But Mick won't like it,” Mom 
said. 

“Tll talk to Mick,” Grandpa said. 
“Leave that to me.” 


| DON’T see why you got ‘em in 
the house,” Pa grumbled soon as he 
came from the field. 

“I told Shan to fetch ‘em in here,” 
Grandpa said. 

“Then if you told ‘im to bring ‘em 
in here that’s all right, Dad,” Pa said. . 

I never saw anything grow like 
my squirrels. Their eyes opened. 
And when I fed them they would . 
fight over the bottle. So I had to get 
more bottles and more goose quills 
and fix each squirrel a bottle so they 
wouldn’t fight. They would hold to 
the goose quills with their front paws 
until they drained the bottles. With 
their little stomachs tight as banjo 
heads they would stretch out in their 
bed of leaves and go to sleep. Their 
tails grew bushy, and they would 
climb all over the box when I went 
to feed them. 

“Poor little things don’t know 
what a mother is,” Mom said one 
day when I fed them. 

It worried me when Pa com- 





plained of my squirrels. He said he 
could smell them. But when I 
sniffed, I couldn't. And I told Pa I 
couldn't. He said it was because I 
nearly lived with them. I knew Pa 
wanted the squirrels out of the 
house. So, one day Grandpa and I 
carried the box to_the smokehouse. 
Then Pa was pleased. 

My squirrels hadn't been in the 
smokehouse three days until Mom 
went into the smokehouse to slice a 
ham. I heard Mom let out a scream, 
and I ran to the smokehouse. She 
was holding her thumb with her 
hand, and I saw one of my squirrels 
jumping over the meat bench. 

“That squirrel bit me,” 
shouted angrily. 

“How'd it get out?” 

“I don't know,” Mom said. “When 
I came out here it was sittin’ on the 
meat bench, and I started to pick it 
up and it bit my thumb!” 

“I'm sorry, Mom,” I said, as my 
squirrel leaped from the meat bench 
onto my shoulder. Then it ran up on 
my head and sat down. “Somebody 
must've left the door open to the 
box.” 


Mom 


I lifted the squirrel from my head 
and started to put him in his box, 
but the door was closed. | put him 
in the box and watched him go down 
behind the leaves and out a hole on 
the other side of the box. The squir- 
rel had gnawed a hole through the 
thick oak planks. 
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“Don't tell Pa about it,” I said. 
“He'll make me get rid of my squir- 
rels.” 

“I won't just fer your sake,” Mom 
said, walking across the yard. 

While Mom bandaged her thumb, 
I fixed the hole and carried the box 
back into our front room. Pa didn’t 
like it when he saw I'd moved my 
squirrels back. He looked at the 
squirrel box but he didn’t say a 
word. That evening he was cross 
with all of us. He went to bed early. 

“I told you there'd be trouble,” Pa 
stormed, next morning when he 
found all six squirrels on top of the 
house. 

“Take it easy, Mick,” Grandpa 
said. “Let Shan have a few pets. 
He'll never be young,to enjoy them 
but once.” 

When we went inside the house, 
| looked at the box and there was a 
hole just at the edge of the piece of 
tin. 

“I found the place where they get 
out,” I said. 

“But how did they get out of this 
house?” Pa asked. “Windows 
down and the doors are closed.” 

I didn’t answer Pa. | went upstairs 
with Grandpa. When we got to the 
top of the stairs we saw how they'd 
got on top of the house. They'd 
chewed a hole through the roof as 
big as the end of a pint cup and as 
round as if it had been bored. 

“Can you fix that hole, Grandpa?” 


are 


i asked. “Pa will be mad when he 
finds this out.” 

“Shore, I can,” Grandpa laughed. 

When my squirrels heard me talk- 
ing to Grandpa, they came one at a 
time through the hole and leaped 
down on Grandpa’s head and shoul- 
ders. Grandpa flinched and tried to 
get out of the way. But the last 
squirrel’s toenails slashed little places 
on Grandpa's neck just as if some- 
body had done it with a knife. I 
thought he would be mad, but he 
wasn't. He was nice about it though 
the big smile left his face. 

While I took the squirrels down- 
stairs, Grandpa changed shirts so 
Mom and Pa wouldn't see where he 
had been scratched. When Grandpa 
came downstairs, Pa looked at his 
clean shirt and then he looked at 
Mom. I put my squirrels back in the 
box and nailed tin over the hole 
they'd chewed. Then I hurried up- 
stairs and found Grandpa had put a 
piece of shoebox over the hole from 
the underside. It was fixed so Pa 
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wouldn't find the place. Not until! it 
rained. 

“Mick, you ought to let Shan just 
turn his squirrels out,” Grandpa said. 
“I don't blame the squirrels for want- 
in’ out.” 

“Wouldn't Shan’s squirrels leave, 
Pap?” Mom asked. 

“They'd always come back for 
their feed,” Grandpa said. “Of course, 
a squirrel is a thing with a lot of 
wild nature in it.” 

“I think that would be a good 
idea,” Pa said, his face beaming. 

Pa thought my squirrels would 
leave or Rags and Scout, our hound 
dogs, would get them. 

“I don't like to do it,” I said. “But 
if I try to keep ‘em in the box, I'll 
have to cover it with tin. I don’t have 
any tin.” 

Pa smiled as | carried the squir- 
rels outside. And Mom was pleased. 

When I put the box down and 
opened the little door, my squirrels 
ran outside. They took off toward 
the smokehouse. Pa came outside to 
watch them. He thought Rags and 
Scout would make for ‘em. Rags and 
Scout were asleep in the yard and 
when my squirrels leaped over ‘em 
they didn’t pay any more attention 
than they did to our cats. And when 
Pa saw this, his face lost its smile. 
I was pleased. 


Bur I wasn't pleased that evening 
when we sat around a small fire and 
my squirrels came down the stairs, 
one following the other like six full- 
grown kittens. They came hunting 
for their box. I ran outside and car- 
ried it back into the house. Grandpa 
thought this was funny. He laughed 
until he bent over, and slapped his 
knees with big hands. Mom looked 
at Pa. Pa looked at the fire. 

That night when I went upstairs 
to bed, I could look up through six 
big holes and see the stars in the 
sky. I used Grandpa’s paper box to 
stop the holes. 

Pa couldn't help but find out what 
my squirrels were doing when he 
went to the smokehouse and looked 
through the roof. They had gone into 
the smokehouse through a knothole. 
Each had chewed a hole through 
the roof. From the smokehouse roof 
each had jumped over into the wal- 
nut tree instead of climbing up the 
big trunk. 

“Squirrels are smart things,” Pa 
said, laughing. 


I wondered why Pa had changed 
his attitude about my squirrels. May- 
be he thought that a big rain would 
fall some night, and it would come 
through the holes in the room and 
wet Grandpa, who slept upstairs. My 
pets had cut our house roof so full 
of holes it looked like a big, ugly 
milk-strainer. They had cut more 
holes in the smokehouse roof. They 
had even cut a hole in the corncrib 
roof and had gone from the roof 
down to the corn and had gnawed 
the good seed corn that Pa had 
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eed 
shelled. Yet Pa was kind enough not 
to say anything. And they didn’t 
come back to their box to sleep. 

I didn’t know where they were 
sleeping. Grandpa said they were 
sleeping in the hollow of a big chest- 
nut tree that stood on the hill above 
our kitchen. Mom said she was sure 
they were sleeping in the barn. She 
said she had seen ‘em there many 
times. Pa said it didn’t matter where 
they slept since they had gone wild. 
Then Pa gave a sort of a wild laugh. 

On a Saturday morning in June, 
Grandpa shaved and trimmed his 
mustache. He was getting ready to 
attend a conference of his church. 
I stood at the bottom of the stairs 
and watched him go up jin a hurry 
He was a happy man. I waited 
downstairs to see Grandpa dressed 
in his good clothes. When I heard 
him give a wild yell, I ran upstairs 
to see what was wrong. He was 
standing near the clothespress hold- 
ing his hand. I saw a squirrel run up 
the wall and through a hole in the 
roof. 

“What's the matter, Grandpa? 
You're getting blood on your clothes, 
Grandpa,” I said. 

Grandpa held his hand up while 
I wrapped a clean handkerchief 
around his big index finger where 
the blood was oozing. 
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While he picked up his clothes 
from the bed with his other hand, 
Grandpa’s lips trembled until he 
could hardly speak. 

Now I knew where my squirrels 
had been sleeping. They had chewed 
the lining of his coat and made a big 
nest there. They had chewed a hole 
in the back of his new coat to go into 
the nest, and they had cut a small 
hole through the seat of his pants. 

Mom and Pa came running up- 
stairs after they heard Grandpa 
holler. Pa was shaking all over, try- 
ing to keep from laughing. 

“I'm sorry, Pap,” Mom said pleas- 
antly, as she looked at his clothes, 
“that you'll have to miss the con- 
ference.” 

“I won't miss it,” Grandpa said. 
“Tll go if I have to wear overalls.” 

“But, Dad, I've got a nice suit of 
clothes you can wear if it'll fit you,” 
Pa said. “I've not worn it but twice 
and I'd like for you... .” 


| DIDN'T hear any more that was 
said. I thought of something. I hur- 
ried downstairs. I ran out in the yard 
looking for my squirrels. I looked 
in the walnut, the chestnut tree, and 
in the smokehouse. And then I went 
to the corncrib. I found them finish- 
ing the last of Pa’s seed corn. I hur- 
ried back to the house, got their box, 
took it to the crib, and put the squir- 
rels in it. I knew I could end the 
problems they had caused. The 
squirrels would be happy away in 
Byrne’s Hollow among the hollow 
beeches. Everybody at our house 
would be happier, too. I had just 
carried the box to the house when 
Grandpa stepped out the door 
dressed in Pa’s suit. It was a little 
tight on Grandpa, but it looked 
much better on him than overalls. 

“What are you going to do with 
the squirrels?” Mom asked. 

“Tm taking ‘em away,” I said. “I 
can’t stand to see them killed. And 
I'm taking ‘em to the beech grove in 
Byrne’s Hollow where I've seen a lot » 
of wild squirrels.” 

“They'll be much happier there,” 
Pa said. Pa was pleased. 

“Then you'll be goin’ part of the 
way with me,” Grandpa said. 

“Over two miles,” I said. 

“When you get tired of carryin’ 
that box I'll help you,” Grandpa said 
as we walked away together. Mom 
and Pa stood on the doorstep, their 
faces beaming. 





Serve 


There’s nothing like 
giving folks what they want 


Among things expected at a picnic 
is ice-cold Coca-Cola. Good way to take 
Coke along is in the picnic cooler. 


Good way to buy it for picnics is by the case. 


“COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1982. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Heroes 


of 
Helsinki 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


HINK you suffered from the heat 

last July? You should have been in 
Helsinki, Finland. What a heat wave 
they had! It scorched the earth, sizzled 
the water, and singed the air. 

That, friend, was the U. S$. Olympic 
team. Our athletes were hotter than tin 
pistols on the Fourth of July. Look what 
they did: 

1. Copped the most gold medals—41 
championships in 12 sports. Russia was 
second with 23 

2. Chalked up the most medal-win 
ning (first, second, and third) places— 
75. Russia was runner-up with 68; 

3. Won the most team titles, finishing 
No. 1 in seven sports. 

4. Smashed the most records—12 in 
track and field and five in swimming. 

Heroes? They kept popping up like 
hungry boarders. Take Lindy Remigino, 
for instance. This shy, yo-yo-sized 
sprinter from Manhattan College, N. Y., 
had never won a major race in his life. 
But when the chips were down, he came 
through like the Marines—beating the 
world’s fastest human beings in the 
100-meter sprint. 

Then there were the five 1948 Olym 
pic champions who did it again this 
year: Mal Whitfield, in the 800-meter 
run; Robert Mathias, in the decathlon; 
Harrison Dillard, in the 100-meter sprint 
(1948) and 110-meter hurdles (1952); 
Sammy Lee, in high diving; and John 
Davis, in weight lifting. 

And no heroes’ roll call would be 
complete without mention of Horace 
Ashenfelter and Cy Young. Horace, a 
steeplechase runner, and Cy, a javelin 
thrower, were competing in events that 
no American had ever been able to win. 
But both came through with unexpected 
record-breaking victories. 

The race for team honors was a 
thriller right down to the wire. All of it 
was strictly unofficial, of course. Actu- 
ally, no nation can ever win the Olym- 
pics. There's no official scoring system. 
There are medals for first, second, and 
third—nothing else. 

Unofficially, however, most nations 
have been scoring each eveht on a 10- 
5-4-3-2-1 basis for the first six finishers. 
The Russians, who were competing for 


the first time since 1912, set up their 
own system—a 7-5-4-3-2-1 affair. 

The Americans quickly showed their 
class in the major events, such as track 
and swimming. But the Russians re- 
vealed astonishing strength in gymnas- 
tics and woman's track. The Soviet 
gymnasts pitched a shutout against us— 
scoring 188 points to our 0, while their 
gal tracksters chalked up 70% points to 
our girls’ 11. 

So, despite our great superiority in 
the main events, we trailed the Russians 
all the way. The Soviets burst with joy 
—and propaganda. They posted a huge 
scoreboard and kept a running score of 
all the events. 

Uncle Sam entered the final day 
trailing Russia by about 60 points. But 
it was far from over. Our guys and dolls 
put on a finish that rocked the Russian 
scoreboard. 

Our boy, Ford Konno, started it with 
an upset victory in the 1,500-meter 
swim. Next, our three lady high divers, 
led by Pat McCormick, swept their 
event. Then our basketball team licked 
the Russians in the finals. And, finally, 


Wide World 
Believe it or not, this fellow has just 
finished running over 26 miles in the 
Olympic marathon! He's Czechoslovakia’s 
Emil Zatopek, Olympic hero No. 1. 


United Press 
Uncle Sam made a clean sweep in the 
110-meter hurdles, and here are the boys 
who did it (left to right): John Davis, the 
great Harrison Dillard, and Art Barnard. 


our five boxing finalists all punched 
their way to victory. 

As the returns came in and American 
victory loomed certain, the Russians 
suddenly quit keeping score. They 
erased all the point totals from their 
scoreboard and announced that they 
were respecting the more lofty princi- 
ples of the Games. 

The final count showed Uncle Sam 
topping Russia 614 to 553%, American 
style counting; and 494 to 446%, Rus- 
sian style. 

Though Uncle Sam produced more 
heroes than a Hollywood war picture, it 
was Czechoslovakia that turned out 
Olympic Hero No. 1—Emil Zatopek. 

First, he captured the 10,000-mete: 
run in record time. Then he copped the 
5,000-meter run in record time. Feeling 
pretty good, he entered the 26-mile 
marathon and won it—again in record 
time! 

Zatopek, the idol of his country, is 
quite a character. He gives every race 
the dying-swan treatment. Running 
form? He never heard of it. He plods 
along like a weary horse, his head bob- 
bing and a look of agony on his face. 

As he nears the finish line, however, 
his weariness suddenly disappears. He 
waves to his cheering public, and seems 
ready to go another couple of miles. 

Though Zatopek was the No. 1 hero 
of the Olympics, a middle-aged beret- 
wearing Frenchman named Gaston Boi- 
teaux created the biggest splash. Upon 
seeing his son, Jean, paddle home first 
in the 400-meter swim, Papa flipped his 
lid.:He jumped into the pool, clothes 
and all, and planted a big kiss on Jean’s 
cheek—while Jean struggled to keep 
him from drowning. , 








Now... Snapshot Fun Can Be Moved Indoors 


with ANSCO 


SUPERPAN PRESS 
FILM! 


These shorter days mean longer eve- 
nings for the fun of making snapshots 
indoors ! 

If you’ve never used your camera to 
make pictures with artificial light, you'll 
be amazed to discover how easy it is! 
All you need in the way of equipment 
is this: 

¢ A roll or two of Ansco Superpan 

Press Film for your present camera. 

e Two photoflood lamps (a No. 1 and 

a No. 2 bulb), or a carton of flash- 

bulbs and a suitable flash unit. 
Follow the simple directions that come 
with each roll of Ansco Superpan Press 
Film, and the instructions with the 
bulbs you buy. Just take ordinary care, 
and you'll get wonderful, exciting in- 
door pictures the very first try! 
, So don’t put your camera away be- 
cause summer is over! Just change to 
Ansco Superpan Press Film, and do 
your snapshooting indoors! 


Amusing pictures like this are easy to take indoors! You can make them 
with your present camera—by loading it with Ansco Superpan Press 
Film and using simple flashbulb or photoflood illumination. 





PS. Remember this when you're buying film. If the 
snapshot you take turns out to be a prize-winner 
in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 
you get double the prize money if your picture is 
made on Ansco film! 








ANSCO Binghomeen, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


candidate. This fall the country 
is full of candidates. There are can- 
didates for President and Vice- 
President. Candidates are running 
for Congress, and for state and local 
offices. You yourself may be a can- 
didate in a school election. 

Each of these candidates will try 
to convince the voters that he is the 
best man for the job. He will try to 
show that he has the best record— 
a record that is spotlessly pure. Can- 
didates have been doing this for 
hundreds of years. 

In ancient Rome, every man who 
campaigned for office wore a white 
robe. White stands for purity. So the 
white robe stood for the man’s 
promise to the voters that his char- 
acter was good. 

The Latin word candidus means 
“glistening white.” The man wearing 
the white robe was said to be can- 
didatus— ‘clothed in | white.” In time 


the word was used to mean the man 
himself. Anyone running for office 
was a candidate, no matter how good 
or bad he might be. 


What's the best way to go about 
learning new words? There are two 
things which you should always do: 

1. Make sure you really under- 
stand what the word means. 

2. Make an effort to use the word. 
Then it will become familiar to you 
and part of your vocabulary. 

Candidate is a word which almost 
everybody knows. But it has some 
close relatives which you may not 





TO Bd GOOD HEALTH 








When morning classes seem a chore 
Perhaps you should have eaten more. 
A hearty breakfast, you will find, 





It's a fact that good breakfasts make better students. A 
simple meal of fruit, cereal, bread, butter, and milk#takes 
only ten minutes to eat, but keeps you alert all morning. 


have met. They all come from the 
same Latin root, and they are useful 
words, 

Candid means “frank,” “sincere,” 
“outspoken.” You might say: “Tom 
gave us his candid opinion of the 
school play.” This means that he told 
frankly = he thought of it. He 
told us what he liked and didn’t like, 
without trying to hide any of his 
feelings. 

Candid is an adjective. If you add 
-ly to it you turn it into an adverb— 
candidly. This describes something 
done in a frank or outspoken fashion. 
“Tom told us candidly what he 
thought of the school play.” 

Candor is a noun. It means “speak- 
ing openly what one really thinks.” 
You might say: “Tom spoke with 
candor, Few others would have 
spoken so frankly about this subject.” 

Now try some sentences of your 
own, using candid, candidly, and 
candor. 

HINT: Many people misspell or 
mispronounce candidate. They think 
the word is cantidate. You will never 
make this mistake if you remember 
that “Candidates should be candid.” 


STARRED ¥ WORDS 


Words starred* in this issue are defined here. 


muskeg (MUSS-keg). Noun. An area 
of wet, spongy ground covered with soft 
mosses. 

pelt. Noun. The skin of a fur-bearing 
animal. 

minstrel (MIHN-struhl). Noun. A 
singer or musician during the Middle 
Ages (450 to 1350). 

Crusades (kroo-SADES). Noun. Mili- 
tary expeditions by Christians between 
1096 and 1272 to recover the Holy Land 
(Palestine) from the Mohammedans. 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 
All nations or parts of the world which 
look upon the British monarch as their 
monarch. 

maritime (MAR-uh-time; pronounce 
a as in act). Adjective which describes 
places bordering on the sea. 

acetate (ASS-uh-tate). Noun. A chem- 
ical often used in making rayon. 

smelter (SMELL-tuhr). Noun. A fur- 
nace where natural ore is melted down 
so that its pure metal is separated from 
the ore’s other contents. 

tar sands. Black, sticky sands from 
which oil oozes. 

geologist (jih-OLL-uh 
scientist who studies 


—. Noun. A 
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All o (pIRL-OF-THE-HOUR 
Do you enjoy writing? Would you t Lean: [ 
like to see your name in our Junior f \ Ww Ong mati | ° 
Writers column? Then you'll want to 
send us your poems, essays, and short 
stories. 

If your centribution is published, 
you will receive the Junior Scholastic 
Certificate of Merit and a Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement Button. Your work 
will automatically be entered in Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, Junior Division. 

When you send in your work, be 
sure to include your name, grade, and 
school. No contribution can be ac- 
cepted unless it is signed by your 
teacher, assuring us that it is your own 
original work. Contributions should be 
no longer than 500 words. 

._ If your contribution describes a par- 
ticular holiday, send it to us at least 
a month before the special event is to 
take place. 

Send your material to: Junior Writ- 


ers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 351 Ne At dances Fran would stew and pout next day— 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. “It never fails—I sit ’em out!” Energy food makes you 


4 ’ ’ Pa 
An Orchestra bright 'n’ gay! 


When I listen to the harp, 

The cello or violin, 

I feel a kind of stirring 

That comes from deep within. 


















































A friend told her in class 


And when, on rainy, lonely days 

I'm feeling kind of blue, 

The music makes a rainbow 

And lets the sun Shine through. 
Nancy M. Aldrich, Grade 7 
Carolina Crapo Memorial School, 
Sugeor Hill, N. H. 
Teacher, Mary F. Ashley 








The Change of Autumn 


I love to think of autumn 
With its bright and sunny days, 


, de a we Chipper and chatty— 
= ne a mage Bagot ey | NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT belle of the ball, 
a ee | Is the favorite food Fran loves to eat! A-chance to dance 
ith nd all! 
The birds change their climate; | A, nes ey myst 
The trees change their hue. *SHREDDED 
The flowers drop their petals Don't ten sce SHREDDED WHEAT" 
Upon the sparkling dew. | Pr) | N with @ generous ve 
Vivian Craig, Grade 8 day NABISCO SHRED- 
Hudson (N.C.) School whole 
Teacher, Mrs. Eleanor A. Teague 


The River 
Have you ever seen a river 
With its waters cold and clear? 
Does it always make you shiver? 
Does it remind you of a mirror? 
Does your body seem to quiver? 


And do the noises from the river BAKED BY NABISCO ¢ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Make you think that thunder’s near? | worg 1 TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Breaktost’—o clever 6-poge 
Bobbie Adair, Grade 8 brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and 
Cames (Wash.) Junior High Scheel| money management, suggestions for family ond porty breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit 
Teacher, Miss Wilson Compeny, Niegore Falls, New York, Dept. 5-952, specifying number of copies desired. 




















Citizenship Quiz @® = 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. TURTLE TIME 


Cross out the two incosrect words 
or phrases inside each set of parenthe- 
ses. Score 4 points for each correct sen- 
tence. Total 16. 


Turtles are members of the (reptile, 
fish, bird) family. A turtle’s shell (often 
falls off, ought to be painted, is cov- 
ered with horny plates). Turtles (are 
happiest in ice-cold water, like warm 
temperatures, hate the sun). In cold 
weather, turtles tend to (go into a 
sleeping state, become more active than 
ever, eat huge amounts of food). 


My score. 


2. WHAT'S NEW? 


Fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences. Choose your answers from 
those listed in boldface. Score 6 points 
each. Total 42. 


1. The Republican 
| aa 


$$$ —______--- —— - 


candidate for 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1952 


3 ... 90-100-Geed 
then aver- 
By aargtnee ¥ Pectcin welow 70—How 


2. The Democratic candidate for 
President is 


8. A new liner has set a record for 
crossing the Atlantic. Its name is the 


S. S. 
4. The U. S. island of 


______-became a commonwealth 
this summer. 
5. Farouk of Egypt redently lost 











6. Iran is in trouble because it is no 
longer earning money from its main re- 


source, which is 
7. Scientists have finally discovered 
the breeding place of a rare bird called 


the 


Queen Elisabeth, Hawaii, oil, Nixon, ; 
Taft, Stevenson, his throne, flying tur- | 
tle, Puerto Rico, Eisenhower, United | 
States, Sparkman, uranium, whooping | 
crane, an election. 








My score 
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3. MAPPING CANADA 
For three questions, fill in the blanks. 
For the others, check the phrase which 


correctly completes the statement. 
Score 7 points each. Total 42. 


1. A huge quantity of iron ore has 
been discovered int the region marked 
by the letter on the map. 

2. Electricity to power the world’s 
biggest aluminum plant will be pro- 


duced in the region marked 


8. Most Canadians live in a narrow 
strip of land stretching across the 
country. This strip runs from 


as 
“2B 
g 


a. north to south. b. east to west. 
c. northeast to southwest. 

4. Canada has decided to finish ! 

alone the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 


Seaway is in the region marked 
5. The country of Canada has 
a. no ties with Britain. 
b. stopped trading with the U. S. 
c. room for many new citizens. 
6. Canada’s prairie provinces are 
a. rich in food, oil, uranium. 
b. useless wastelands, 
c. the home of most French 
Canadians. 


My score Total score___ 


Which are the 10 most popular hob- 
bies of U. S. girls and boys? 

Here’s the answer, says the Ameri- 
can Hobby Federation, which has inter- 
viewed members of 8,414 hobby clubs: 


1. Collecting seals and labels. 

2. Collecting autographs of famous 
people. 

3. Making model planes. 

. Woodcraft. 

. Collecting insects. 

. Collecting stamps. 

. Painting. 

. Dolls. 

. Photography. 
10. Model railroading. 


Other popular hobbies include: cro- 
cheting and knitting, making toothpick 
or matchstick villages, sculpture and 
clay modeling, magic. 

“Collecting seals and labels has just 
become the number one hobby,” John 
E. Lane, director of the Federation, re- 
cently told a Junior Scholastic reporter. 
“Not long ago it was 24th on the hobby 
list.” 

Seals and labels are easy to find— 
right in your own home, Mr. Lane ex- 
plained. Every year, for example, a 
| family buys about 1,600 packages, car- 
tons, boxes, bottles. Collectors get many 
seals and labels from these containers 
of food, medicine, cosmetics, candy, and 
so on. They also find more on gift bas- 
kets, fruit cakes, luggage, steamship 
folders. 


MAKING AN ALBUM 


“It's not an expensive hobby,” Mr. 
Lane went on. “Collectors paste their 
finds in plain notebooks or in albums 
made of shirt cardboards from the 
laundry.” 

The seals and labels make up a color- 
ful collection. And, most important, 
they're fun to put together. Some girls 
and boys collect only odd-shaped seals 
and labels. Others collect those which 
picture only one subject—animals, flow- 
ers, trains, famous persons. 

“About 46 per cent of the seal and 
label collectors in the U. S. are girls, 
about 54 per cent are boys,” Mr. Lane 
said. “Many collectors trade their ex- 
tras. They also hold exhibits in local 
clubs. That keeps them busy improving 
their albums.” 

Do you have a hobby? 

If you have any questions about it, 
write to Mr. John E. Lane at 12 East 
4lst Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 


en . 
Watch for this column in future is- 
sues of Junior Scholastic. - 
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Greetings TAB Club members! 

I have NEWS for you! 

Ist~The number of books to choose from 
each month has been increased to 16—6 
junior and 10 senior selections. 2nd—The 
total number of different titles offered to 
members this semester will be more than 
80. 3rd—Keeping records and ordering 
books will be much easier with our new 
TAB Manual, Membership Record and 
Order Form. For more information on the 
10 senior selections see TAB News copies 
sent to your Club secretary 


Pamela d Bell 


National Office 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Jit 


HANDY HOME REFERENCE SET 


Three books that 
teachers will ask:— 


answer questions your 
how to spell it?—Dictionary 
where is it?—Atlas 
-what's the right word?—Thesaurus 
A handy 2% inch personal reference shelf. 
Purchase as a group or individually. 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

POCKET DICTIONARY 

Here are 25,000 words and definitions— 
plus guides to corféct spelling and pro- 
nunciation; synonyms and antonyms, etc, 
A useful, accurate “look-it-up” book now 
in a low-priced, compact edition 


RAND McNALLY POCKET 

WORLD ATLAS 

Would you know if teacher asked where 
these places are Oberammergau? Zuider 
Zee? Here's a quick, simple way to find- 
ing out—this handy-sized, up-to-date atlas! 
Here are 174 pages of accurate, detailed 
maps of all major divisions of the world. 
A big help in understanding the news, 


ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS 
When the word that just fills the bill won't 
come—reach for the Thesaurus! For words 
that express your ideas most exactly, here's 
a treasury of synonyms and antonyms 
arranged according to subject. For every- 
one who wants to speak and write more 
effective, accurate English! 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


CIRCUS DOCTOR— 
Henderson & Taplinger 


Did you know that wild animal trainers 
never carry guns? That elephants pull their 
own teeth? Hundreds of strange facts and 
fascinating tales like these in the true 
story of the chief animal doctor of the Big 
Top! Behind the scenes of the Greatest 
Show on Earth, where Doc Henderson 
has the job of keeping Ringling Bros.’ great 
collection of animals well! A favorite for 
everyone who loves circuses and animals! 


BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS— 


Garreau 


Story of a lad who 
worked his way from 
visiting team's bat boy 
at the Polo Grounds to 
the job of official bat boy 
of the N. Y. Giants 
Young Garth Garreau 
thought he was the 
luckiest boy in the world 
—wouldn't you? Here’s big league baseball 
as no other boy has ever seen it. With full- 
page, action-filled illustrations! 


HOssY HORSE HILL—Davis 
What a way to spend a 
summer vacation! Terry 
went to live with her 
X; 
knew if, summer was 
over, but they were already making plans 
for next summer. This story is sure to bring 


cousins in the country 

What fun it was to go 
back many happy memories of your 
summer vacation! 


horse-back riding every 
day and play in the wide 
open fields. Before they 


own 


THE SHIP WITHOUT A CREW— 


Who was the traitor 
aboard the Araby when 
she sailed from San 
Francisco for the South 
Seas? Who sent out the 
secret radio message? 
Take your choice of 
clues in this salt water 
mystery as young Stan 
Ridley signs as an able bodied seaman to 
find out what happened to his father. How 
Third Mate Moran and young Stan run 
down the real criminals is a yarn to hold you 
to the last page 


THE BLACK ARROW—Stevenson 


The arrow sang in the 
air like a hornet. Down 
fell Old Applegard at 
young Dick Shelton's 
feet, first of four men 
doomed by forest out- 
laws. This begins this 
stirring tale of England's 
War of the Roses. Every 
chapter climaxes in suspense as Dick joins 
the outlaws to avenge the treacherous mur- 
der of his father. Filled with adventure, 
daring, and romance 


HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL— 
Gay Head 


Don't be a Traffigoon! O1 
a plu-perfectly dumb , 
quadruped! This book 
will p&t you on the beam 
—show you the easy way 
to achieve popularity, 
poise, the knack of mak- 
ing friends, getting 
ahead in school work, 
etc. A must for Freshmen who need to know 
the ropes or Seniors looking for a few fashion 
tips! (Published in magazine format.) 
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MISSION: INTERPLANETARY, van Vogt (25¢) 
WHITE WITCH DOCTOR, Stinetorf* (25¢) _ 
LOST HORIZON, Hilton (25¢) 

LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Dimaggio (25¢) 


THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (35¢) 


_7. _THE VALLEY OF FEAR, Doyle (25¢) 


“THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET 
DICTIONARY (35¢) 


RAND McNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS (35¢) 
ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS (35¢) 

_| BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS, Garreau (25¢) 

| HOBBY HORSE HILL, Davis (25¢) 

SHIP WITHOUT A CREW, Pease (25¢) _ 

BLACK ARROW, Stevenson (25¢) 

HI THERE HIC HIGH SCHOOL (25¢) 

ciRcUS ; DOCTOR, Henderson & Taplinger (25¢) 
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specifically recommended for Catholic schools 





Right This Way 


A girl from Peninsula School, Port- 
land, Oregon, asks: 


What is the proper way to introduce 
a new person in school to the people 
who don’t know her? 


Take her up to your friends and 
say something like, “Ellen, I'd like 
you to meet Mary Kane who just 


transferred from North Junior High.” 
It helps if you can add, “Ellen is our 
student council rep, Mary.” Mention- 
ing the persons’ interests will give 
them something to talk about. It also 
helps if you introduce the new person 
first to people who are interested in 
the same things she is. 


Marge Sicoky, Wilson School, Cice- 
ro, Ill., writes: 


My brother and I often argue about 
what program we want on television. 
He always wins. What can I do? 


Try to settle the matter peacefully. 


FRANK LEAHY 
Coach of 
Notre Dame 


WILKINSON 
Ceech of 
Oklahoma U. 


LEFTY JAMES 
Coach of 
Cornell U 


it's great because it's mode better 
Remember to ask for the sports equip 
ment that Frank Leahy, Bud Wilkinson, 
Lefty James and mony other top 
coaches prefer for their teams. With 
the MacGregor name on your helmet 
shoulder pad, football or any other 


equ elaal abi you re with halo 


playing 
best-mode. See your MacGregor 


degier soon 





| them to 
| Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 





Let your brother know ahead of time 
which programs you wish to watch, 
and get him to say which his favorites 
are. , when you both want some- 
thing different at the same time, offer 
to take turns—“If I let you watch the 
ball game tonight, will you let me 
turn on the band next’ Monday?” 

If he still won't cooperate, try a 
family meeting. Tell your side of the 
story and let him tell his. Then let 
the rest of thé family offer their opin- 
ions and put the matter to a vote. 
You and your brother will both have 
to lose part of the time. But, once 
the problem is decided, there shouldn't 
be any more arguments. 


J. C. of Leland Junior High, Chevy 


| Chase, Md., wants to know: 


What if you want to ask a girl for 
a date, but you don’t know if she likes 
you? 


The chances are that she does like 
you, but either doesn’t know you well 
or is shy. Get to know her a little be- 
fore asking her for a date. 

Be friendly and polite with the girl. 
Smile and say “Hi!” when you see her 
at school or on the street. Find out 
the things she’s interested in and talk 
to her about them. Ask if she saw 
the show you liked so much on TV 
last night—or who her favorite movie 
stars and popular singers are. She'll 
probably accept gladly when you ask 
her for a date. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 


Have you any situations or prob- 
lems to suggest for this column? Send 
Right This Way, Junior 


York 10, N. Y. Be sure to include your 
name, address, and school. If you do 
not wish your name used, please say so. 

We are sorry that we cannot answer 
all questions individually. Questions of 
widest interest will be published and 
answered in this coliimn every week. 





Score 2 points for each one you get right. Per- . Civil Engineer (abbrev.). 
fect score: 72. . Color of our mystery bird. 
Fall behind. 


. Something shaped like a ball. 
4 ACROSS . Friday (abbrev.). 


. The middle. 








L. < s — hoe con ol which made . Place where something is hidden. 
1e mystery $ own. - op 
4. Northwestern state which also made : ot 3 Al fore” on a boat. 
pete ome bird. b me seg . Belonging to a woman. 
. ee —— ee ~ pene ’ . Coal is kept in this. 
; Te tend << . Nickname for Alfred. 
= a. _A bbrev.). 
, — Communications Commission, nr ) 
ne 25. Girl’s name, as in . . . Blyth, movie star. 
. A region or district. Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
. Our mystery bird. week in your edition. 
. Shoe which covers the foot and lower 


leg. Extended Loan 


- Definite article. Ann: “I just dropped “In to get the 

. Female sheep. brell bo ed f last 

, Ever (céntenction). umbrella you borrowed from me las 

‘ To keep out. week. Pi 

. “It was no ” means that it Angela: “Sorry, but I lent it to a 
didn’t help. (Word rhymes with assail.) friend of mine. Do you need it?” 

. The third state, whose capital is St. Ann: “Not for myself. But the girl I 
Paul, which adopted our mystery bird borrowed it from says the owner wants 
(abbrev.).” it back.” 


. You write with this. Giorta Dew, Brownfield (Tex.) Junior High Behool 










































































Each Quiz-werd Puz- 
tie will have a mystery 


bird. This five-inch bird 

hes a “roller-coaster” DOWN Fiery Finish 
flight and a twitter- , ; ‘ 
ihe all — “nendiid> Mary had a little lamb, 


on” tt» aan & 1. er ony a elgg with tag.) She fed it kerosene. 
color, and three states > a Se abbrev. ). One day it got too near the fire, 
which have adopted it are hidden in the puzzle. 3. For what reason? 


Since then it’s not benzine. 
There are 36 definitions in the puzzle. 4. 1. ..; we were. Ellen Messinger, P. ®. 28, New York, NY. 





HEY, LOOK! Hes got anew ; 


SCHWINN IS YOUR BEST 


SCHWINN for school / . “BIKE-TO-SCHOOL” BET, TOO! 


gat You'll be the envy of the gang when 
D i anna 


you ride into the schoolyard on a 
gleaming new Schwinn. It’s the 
most-wanted bike in the country — 
preferred 9-to-1 over any other make! 
There are dozens of beautiful new 
models to choose from—in all the 
favorite colors. Precision-built, me- 
chanically perfect, each is guaran- 
teed for as long as you own it. 
Whiz to school and back on a 
Schwinn! Ask Mom and Dad to go 
to your Schwinn dealer with you. 
He’ll tell them how safe a Schwinn 
is... and what a lasting value! 


7 iq FREE! senp For 
| NA | COLORFUL, NEW 

cauipel! Sparking wih chrome! Fas _~A-J}) SCHWINN PICTURE BOOK! 

yy ULC ne a ' 


1 t7nn Mi Riders A 39, iMlinols 
le ve., ’ 
@ THE SCHWINN “LOOK'! Advanced design— : 
pest ooking bikes anys b Dente eetpeetetere te 
@ ELECTRO-FORGED FRAME— World’s strongest! for boys ond girls. 
@ “DUR-A-ROLL” BEARINGS—Last longer, roll faster! 
@ TUBULAR RIMS—5 times stronger, yet lighter! 


@ LONG-LIFE HUBS$— Longer lasting, give smoother ride! 
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ae EASY-TO-PLAY 


STRING INSTRUMENTS 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY | 


FOR STUDENTS. Beautiful 
tone, superior quality, correct de- 
sign for easy playing! Fully guar- 
anteed and gegistered by the Pan- 
American factory. See them at 
your dealers,or write for free picture 
of the string instru- 

ment you want. Ad- 

dress Dept. 938 


Pan-AMERICAN 


BAND a wSTSUME MES 
‘ / > 
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ersonal 


RISTMAS lovel 
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6 FONUE PLAN 
taen uP 10 And 


Brusd stuoios 


Deal with id Leader. Earn Big Extra 
NEY in full or SPARE Ti 


etar Sain ina 
boxes. Other exclusive AM 
profit cards & novelties 
Bend postal 
You take NO Ri ecard today 
for box assortment samples on ap- 
proval. You also get free samples 
easy -to-sell ry Christmas — Sqaeer. napkins 
it costs nothing te try. WRITE T 


PEN-’ N-BRUSH, Dept SM, 138 Duane St.W. V.A3,M.Y 


FIRST U. 57 STAMPS (1847, 


Sorwenes spews sont io pes 6. 6 
included in Giant Gargain U. & 

Alr Mail, 10th Century and high — 2s. All only 
Se te new applicants for U. &. approvals 
METROPOLITAN, Ben s12F, IACKSON WEIGHTS, w.Y 





Buy U.S 


Savings Siiceee 


| MADE A LOT OF. 
EXTRA MONEY? 


FAST...YOU CAN TOO }4o = 


If you want to earn extra money for yourself, 
your church, your organization, here is an easy 
and friendly way to do it in your spare time 


We will send samples of our new loz 
Christmas cards and gifts. Show them to 
friends and neighbors take their orders 
~and earn up to 100% profit for 

yourself 


SEND 

FOR KIT 

ON APPROVAL 
AND WATCH 
THE MONEY 

y 














300% Anutversaru | 
| ~ of the printing 
of the first book, 
* Che Holv Bible, 
ME from movable tupe,by 
Bohann Soa 


= Bible commemorative stamp 


On September 30, the Lith U. S. 
commemorative for 1952 will go on sale 
at Washington, D. C. The new 3-cent 
stamp will honor the 500th year since 
the printing of the first book from mov- 
able type. The book was the Bible. 

Movable type was invented in the 
1450s by Johann Gutenberg of Ger- 
many. The art of printing had been 
known for many centuries before Gu- 
tenberg’s time. Printers uséd wooden 
or metal blocks with words carved on 
them to print a page. Making these 
blocks was a slow and difficult task. 
For example, a different set of word 
blocks was needed for each page. 

Gutenberg invented a fast and easy 
way to make separate letter blocks. 
After he printed one page of a book, he 
could move and rearrange the letters to 
print the next page. With movable type 
many books could be printed in less 
time than it took to write out one copy 
by hand. The art of printing spread at 
a rapid pace—and with it spread the 
Bible. 


u-s POs TAGE 3§ 





souTH DAKOTA 





Mt. Rushmore National Memorial stamp 


The Bible stamp shows a painting of 
Gutenberg in his a pointing to a 
printed page fresh off his press. 

The new stamp will be issued during 
Bible Week, which begins September 
30. For a first-day cover of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Washington 13, D. C., be- 





fore September. 30. Write “First-day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope. Enclose it in an outer 
envelope. You may ask for as many as 
10 first-day covers. Be sure to send a 
money order to cover the cost of each 
first-day cover you request. 

U. S. SUMMER REVIEW: On Au- 
gust 11 at Keystone, South Dakota— 
the Mount Rushmore National Memo- 
rial—a 3-cent green was issued. It shows 
the sculptured heads of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Abraham Lincoln on 
Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 


Arrival of Lafayette in America stamp 


June 13 at Georgetown, S. C., the 
Arrival of Lafayette in America stamp, 
a 3-cent blue, was issued. Lafayette was 
a French soldier who joined forces with 
the American colonists in their fight for 
freedom. He helped Washington to de- 
feat the British at Yorktown. 

STAMP FANS: Keep posted on the 


latest stamp news in this column. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

ii" Tops, don't miss. i“iGood. 

Mi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: 4“ lvory Hunters. “44H 
Ivanhoe. Les Miserables. ~“Dip- 
lomatic Couria. “The Story of Will 
Rogers. “Story of Robin Hood, “7 
The Winning Team. “Duel at Silver 
Creek. “The Crimson Pirate. “What 
Price Glory. “#One Minute to Zero. 
Lure of the Wilderness. “Son of Ali 
Baba. “ Untamed: Frontier. “Glory Alley. 
Don't Bother to Knock. 

Comedy: “+ Dreamboat. “iF ear- 
less Fagan. “Son of Paleface. ~~ 
Francis Goes to West Point. “Jumping 
Jacks. “Lost in Alaska. “Wait "Til the 
Sun Shines, Nellie. 

Musical: 1“ Where's Charley? ~~ 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow. 
“vl Dream of Jeanie. “Lovely to 
Look At. 











GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 








TASH VING CO. 
487 BROADWAY. DEPT. 8-17, NEW YORK 18, W. Y. 





Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes, and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scholas- 
tic Achievement) button. Be sure to in- 
clude the name of your school as well 
as your own name and address. Send 
your jokes to: JSA Club, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York, 


Smoked Out 


At the time of the atomic bomb test 
in New Mexico, an Indian was smoke- 
signaling a message to a friend. Sud- 
denly a mushroom cloud filled the sky 
with smoke. The Indian stared in 
amazement, then whispered to himself, 
“Gee, I wish I'd said that!” 


Jotn Murphy, William Penn Charter Sehool 


Mhiladetphia. Pa 


Short and Sweet 


Teacher: “Mary, this composition on 
milk was supposed to be two pages 
long. Yours is only half a page.” 

Mary: “But I wrote about condensed 


milk.” 


Derethy Mae Sanyo, Howe School, Akron, Ohie 


For Good Measure 


Assistant: “How long should I cook 
the spaghetti?” 


Cook: “Oh, about ten inches.” 
Judith Ann Ross 


Met'artney Belwe tanmphell, ble 


Cheap Enough 


“My father is a wealthy man. He 


owns a newspaper.” 
“That’s not much. Anybody can buy 


one for five cents.” 


Reed Kantor, P. %. 138, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Secretary (reading club mitiutes): 
- and we planned our forthcoming 
outing.” 


oe 


Member: “But we haven't had our | 


third one yet!” 


Jacqueline Lapidus, P. #. 164 Flushing, N. ¥f 


This Week 
“ls it anyone we know?” 








coive a Shutterbug 
button 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send in 
pictures, be sure to write your name, name 
of your school, and subject of your pictures 
on a separate piece of paper and enclose it. 
if you want pictures returned, send @ 3-cont 
stamp. 


3 ae. 
KEEP THIS SECRET. By Sharlene Rav- 
gust of la Moure (N. D.) School. 


AFTER THE BALL. By Norman Young 
of P. S$. 217, Brooklyn, New York. 


MOTOR TROUBLE. By Huelon Vick of 
Harney Grade School, Vancouver, Wash. 


“After he’s had an RC there’s 
no stopping Jimmy.” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 





Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth with 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shirts, 
is “Sanforized™-labeled; can't ever shrink 
out of fit. 


f 4 
make straight for Arrow 
Gabanaro! Rich, rugged rayon gabar 


Sports Shirts 


dine .. . WASHABLE COLORFASIT 

in 12 colors, Exact collar sizes, sleeve 
lengths. Plus the comfortable new 
ARAFOLD collar! 


. Tas tif “ly 
" \% te Uy @ 
, “i AST 


Some Line-up 


this fall { 


All ARROW, to a man! 


* Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs! 


Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This 
handsome number is colorfast, washable; 
has the ARAFOLD collar featuring new 
smartness. new comfort looks really 


great with a tie or without! 


Arrow Gordon Dover— perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear .. . has 
non-chip, anchored-to-stay buttons. 


Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 
is a “must”! Arrow shorts can't “creep 
up,” have no center seam to chafe. 
Choice of several models including all- 
elastic waistband. 


Shirts @ Ties @ Sports Shirts 
Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs 


_ 





ARROW 


-_ 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., inc. 





A TEACHER TELLS: 


How to Present Junior Scholastic to.a Classroom 





A few weeks ago, Junior Scholastic’s editor got a particu- 
larly pleasant letter, from a grade school teacher. This is 
what the teacher wrote: 


Your magazine has made teaching a great deal easier for 
me. I have told as many other teachers as I can about it, 
but I wish every grade school teacher could know about the 
benefits which Junior Scholastic provides. 

When I come into the classroom carrying the weekly 
package, my pupils really sit up. Their enthusiasm is just 
one of many things which have convinced me that Junior 
Scholastic will always be a “must” in my classes. 

At the beginning of the year, I intreduce the magazine to 
my new,classes. When I have handed out the copies, I let 
the children read through it by themselves for about 20 
minutes. Then I start a classroom discussion with the “News 
Roundup.” This gives me a chance to emphasize the impor- 
tance current affairs have in our lives. 

The children find the news pages much easier to read 
and to understand than stories in newspapers, because you 
choose the right topics and tailor them specially to suit the 
children’s needs. They enjoy the special items on science, 
United Nations agencies, new products, animals and other 
topics which many newspapers do not carry. One thing I 
particularly value about the news pages is their objectivity. 

After the news, I go on to discuss the theme article and 
the Worid Friendship Series. My pupils always enjoy reading 
about how children in other lands live. | find that they learn 
more about geography and general conditions in other coun- 
tries than they would ever do if we had to rely on text books 
alone. 

Then I go on to discuss the other special articles. Because 





If your teaching assignment next term will be concerned 
with subject matter or grade level for which Junior Scholas- 
tic is not appropriate, please pass this copy of the magaziae 
to a teacher who would be interested. Perhaps some other 
Scholastic Magazine would be appropriate for your new 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample copies of any 
of the following Scholastic Magazines: 

JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZEN (temporary title), our 
new magazine for grades 4 and 5, first issue dated Sept. 
17, 1952. 40¢ per semester; 80¢ per school year. Issued 
weekly. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). 
Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; 
$1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 

WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Inter- 
mediate social studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per 
school year. Issued weekly. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Senior social studies, plus short story every issue. 
65¢ per semester; $1:30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


MEET THE FAMILY! 


351 Fourth Avenue 


they are lively and especially written to suit my pupils’ age 
group, the children find it easy to learn from them. 

Usually I let my class read the short stories or plays, as 
well as the special features on movies, stamps, etiquette, 
and reader contributions at home. I know they don’t have 
to be reminded to do this. They look forward, too, to doing 
the weekly citizenship quiz so that they can see for them- 
selves how much they have learned. 

As for ordering copies of the magazine, I have found that 
your subscription department makes things easy for teachers. 
I place a tentative order far in advance. Then, when the 
term gets under way, I still have enough time to place my 
final order. 

At our first class each term, I tell my pupils about sub- 
scribing to Junior Scholastic. I mention the extra classroom 
materials we can receive—the News Map of the World, 
America Votes, the folklore and play collections, the folklore 
map, and the CQ materials. 

Then I point out that each issue costs 3 1/3¢. I make it 
clear that no pupil must subscribe immediately, and sug- 
gest that they take home copies to show their parents, 
explaining that the magazine is to be used in school for 
reading and class discussion, and that each pupil should 
have his own copy which becomes his own property. Many 
pupils subscribe the very next day. Parents are very enthu- 
siastic about Junior Scholastic. 

When the second issue arrives, I go through the magazine 
as I did the week before. I mention the price of 50¢ a term, 
one dollar a school year. Most pupils then begin to bring in 
their money. Soon they have all subscribed. A year’s sub- 
scription to Junior Scholastic is the best dollar’s worth I have 
ever come across, 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 
12). Functional material for improvement of communi- 
cation skills, with student features. 65¢ per s-mester; 
$1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 
12). Composition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ 
per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chairmen 
Dr. Hobert M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. © Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. © Right Rev. Megr. Frederick G. Hechwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
© Dr. Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicage, Iilincis © Dr. 
Lleyd $. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High Scheel, Evanston, tili- 
nois © Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie © Dr. Dean 
M. Schweickherd, Stete Commissioner of Education, %. Paul, Minnesota. 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Canada—Friendly Young Giant 
(pp. 11-13) 

Our Town Moved (pp. 14, 15) 

Eisenhower at Abilene (p. 10) 

Turtle Time (p. 16) 


Another Home for the Squirrels 
(pp. 18-20) 


Aims 


1. To learn what natural resources 
Canada has and some of the reasons 
why these resources have not been 
developed. 

2. To understand some of the basic 
facts of Canada’s geography and how 
they have influenced its growth. 

3. To compare Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, tracing some of their similari- 
ties and differences. 

4. To consider ways in which Canada 
and the U. S. have shared a common, 
unfortified boundary, working out in an 
amicable way the frictions which occur. 

5. To encourage a love of reading 
through sharing a good story by oral 
reading. 

6. To gain practice in writing and 
dramatization. 


Canadian Unit (pp. 11-15) 
GROUP CONVERSATION 


To the pupils: Sometimes, as is the 
case in this issue, the cover gives a hint 
or general idea of the content of the 
magazine, Without looking inside the 
magazine what do you expect it to 
contain? 

What other information is given on 
the cover? (Artist’s name; name of’ pub- 
lication; volume number showing how 
many years the magazine has been pub- 
lished; number of this issue in the cur- 
rent year.) 

Do the cover, paper jacket or illus- 
trations play a part in your choice of 
a book? What kind of cover appeals 
most strongly to you? Do you look for 
the artist's name? 


DISCUSSION 


Write the following on separate slips” 
of paper: a wheat farmer in Saskatche- 
wan, a prospector for uranium, the wife 
of a man working on the hydroelectric 
plant in Kitimat, the governor of British 
Columbia, an Indian trapper, a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Congress, a railroad 
employee, an oil worker, a Canadian 
seaman. 

Invite each pupil to select a slip and 
then read the article as if he were 


chiefly interested from that point of 
view 


In the discussion which follows the 
reading, bring out some of the ways the 
friendship between the U. S. and Can- 
ada are shown. Have each speaker 
identify himself before giving his state- 
ment. For example: 

As a housewife, my problem is that 
the town of Kitimat is growing too fast. 
We can’t find a decent place to live at 
a price we can afford. Of course, my 
husband is making more money working 
on the dam, but with hundreds of new 
workers coming in every week, the 
prices of everything are going up, and 
the schools are too small to take care of 
all the children of the newcomers. 

I'm interested in all the new develop- 
ments going of in Canada. But as a 
Congressman, my first duty is to the 
U. S. I'll have to know all about the 
cost of this Seaway project, just how 
control of it will be divided. And I'll 
have to decide whether the benefits to 
the U. S. will be great enough to make 
up for some of the businesses which will 
suffer. (For class discussion: Who would 
lose business if this plan is carried out? 
Railroads, eastern ports.) 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Write a dramatic sketch about the 
two prospectors, Steve and Frank. The 
action takes place on the island on the 
18th day of their stay. Steve is reluctant 
to leave. He is sure the pilot will arrive 
soon. Make him the optimistic one. 
Frank points out all the hardships 
they've endured—he is tired of fish and 
berries, the good weather is passing; if 
they don’t leave now the cold will 
freeze the lake and they will not be able 
to use their canoe. Reluctantly Steve 
agrees. They pack, check on the condi- 
tion of their canoe, gather berries to 
take with them, consult together on 
what to put in the note (writing is hard 
work for them), and lie down to sleep 
for a few hours before starting on their 
dangerous journey. 

With pupils working in pairs or in 
small groups, several different versions 
can be written and read for class criti- 
cism. If something worth-while results, 
a committee can combine the best efforts 
to be used as a class play or part of an 
assembly program. 


MAP WORK 
When you get your Scholastic News 
Map of the World, write in the names 
of Canada’s provinces. On slips of pa- 
per, write the various industries and 
fasten them to the proper places on the 
map. 


LETTER WRITING 


To the pupils: Exchanging letters 
with young people of other countries 
leads to a better understanding of each 
other. Canada, our neighbor to the 
north, does not seem very different to 
us. We speak the same language, listen 
to many of the same radio programs, 
play some of the same games, use the 
same advertised products, and travel 
freely back and forth over each other's 
borders. This week, Junior Scholastic 
brings us a story about Bobbie Milton 
in Canada. Much to our surprise we 
find there are many differences, espe- 
cially in the games he likes best. If you 
plan to write to Bobbie, he will prob- 
ably be interested in your favorite 
sports. Maybe he will be glad to draw 
you a picture of a stone used in curling. 
He has told you of many of their holi- 
days and described his favorite one. 
You might like to explain how we cele- 
brate some of our special days. Make 
your letter sound like a conversation 
with Bobbie. (Note to teacher: Pupils 
should be warned that Bobbie will re- 
ceive more letters than he can answer.) 


ROLE PLAYING 

Let us say you conduct a radio pro- 
gram that features interviews with 
people who have unusual experiences. 
One of your guests is Bobbie Milton. 
Plan four or five questions which you 
will ask him. For example: 

1. Many boys and girls have moved 
from one house to another, or moved to 
a different town. What made your ex- 
perience different than theirs, Bobbie? 

2. Why was it necessary to move? 

3. What were some of the prepara- 
tions required to be sure the house and 
furniture moved safely? 

Choose someone to play the part of 
Bobbie with you. Go over the questions 
together and prepare answers he them. 
Then stage the interview in front of the 
class. 

Another guest could be Mr. Koke, 
Bobbie’s new teacher. 


Eisenhower at Abilene 


Note to the teacher: Included iw each 
issue will be one or more brief stories 
or articles in which the vocabulary and 
content is kept very simple. These are 
to tempt the reluctant reader. It is sug- 
gested that no mention be made of this 
fact but those readers particularly be 
directed to these stories. 

The anecdotes of Eisenhower's youth 
show some sturdy qualities which were 
instilled in him. Discussion of the article 
can bring out how these same qualities 


stood him in good stead in later life. 











LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: September 24 
(Schools may expect it about Sept. 18) 
Theme Article: Thailand 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Thailand 
Spotlight on America: S. S. United 
States 
Short Story 
Biography: Adlai Stevenson 
Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 











Turtle Time 

This article will stimulate interest in 
natural science. After class discussion 
has brought out the various kinds of 
pets owned by members of the class, 
books on the care of pets may be con- 
sulted and charts compiled to show the 
proper way to feed and care for each 
pet. 

The article is organized on a “how-to- 
do-it” basis. It presents a good oppor- 
tunity for the class to practice outlining. 

Comprehension may be tested by 
giving pupils a list of the major topics 
covered and asking them to supply (in 
class discussion) information about each. 


Another Home for the Squirrels 


To the pupils: This story builds hu- 
morously as it progresses. The chuckles 
come faster and faster as each destruc- 
tive act of the squirrels occurs. 

This story will be fun to read aloud. 
Choose people for the following parts. 
Shan, who tells the story, will read all 
the narrative as well as his own dia- 
logue. Grandpa, Mom, and Pa can read 
their conversation, leaving out all direc- 
tions such as “looking down the road,” 
“I shouted” and “he said.” But try to 
suggest in your reading the anger, ex- 
citement, or laughter which is indi- 
cated. It would be advisable for the 
people selected to go through the story 
by themselves before reading it aloud 
to the class. Try marking your part in 
the story as radio actors do. Put a line 
in the margin opposite each speech you 
are to read. 


A New Game 


The Quiz-word Puzzles (p. 29) this 
year are designed to stimulate interest 
in birds. Once a month, the Lesson 
Plan will include a special nature proj- 
ect, prepared for Junior Scholastic by 
the National Audubon Society. These 
projects can also be used to correlate 
various fields of learning. 

This month’s project starts with the 
class artists. They should prepare a 
large outline map of the Western Hem- 


isphere with the migration route of the 
golden plover marked with dashes—as 
shown here. Working from the draw- 
ing of the bird given here, they next 
sketch two golden plovers and cut them 
out of cardboard. A piece of adhesive 
tape placed on their backs will make 
them stick to the map. The two birds 
are placed, one on either side of the 
migration route, at the northern limit. 

The class divides into two teams for 
a spelling contest. (Note: The spelling 
list might be based on words occurring 
in this issue of Junior Scholastic.) For 
each word correctly written on the 
blackboard, the side’s bird moves one 
dash south. For each word misspelled, 
the bird moves one dash north. The 
side whose bird first reaches the south- 
ern end of the migration route wins. 

Many variations of this game can be 
worked out. Migration routes of other 
birds, such as the Arctic tern, can be 
obtained from standard reference books 
and added. The game can also be used 
with oral quizzes. 


FORMING A CLUB 

Ten or more children, plus an adult 
leader (usually their teacher), may 
form an Audubon Junior Club. For a 
nominal fee, each member receives a 
wealth of material during the year. To 
obtain further information, write to 
National Audubon Society, Box J, Audu- 
bon Junior Clubs, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the town and state where 
General Eisenhower spent his boyhood. 
(Abilene, Kansas) 

2. Who is the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President? (Senator John 
Sparkman or Sparkman) 

3. Name the oil-rich country whose 
prime minister is Dr. Mossadegh. (Iran) 

4. Dr. Mossadegh led the fight to 
drive out of his country oil experts from 
what other country? (Britain) 

5. King Farouk, now in exile, used 
to be king of what country? (Egypt) 

6. What U. S. island became a com- 
monwealth this summer? (Puerto Rico) 

7. Chesapeake Bay, now spanned by 
a big, new bridge, lies in which state? 
(Maryland) 

8. Name the Sir Walter Scott novel 
which tells of the struggle to free Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted. (Ivanhoe) 

9. Is Canada’s population: increas- 
ing, staying the same, or decreasing? 
(Increasing ) 

10. Name the Canadian province 
where Uranium City is located, (Sas- 
katchewan) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 29 

ACROSS: 1-New; 4-Wash.; 5-cagey; 6-yes; 
T-ige.; 9-F.C.C.; 12-all; l3-area; 14-gold- 
finch; 17-boot; 18-the; 19-ewe; 20-e’er; 21- 
bar; 23-avail; 26-Minn.; 27-pen. 

DOWN: i-nag; 2-E.S.E.; 3-why; 4-was; 5- 
C.E.; 6-yellow; 7-lag; 8-globe; 9-Fri.; 10- 
center; ll-cache; 13-aft; 15-doe; 16-her; 21- 
bin; 22-Al; 23-amp.; 24-vie; 25-Ann. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 26 


1. TURTLE TIME: Correct answers are 
reptile; is covered with horny plates; like 
warm temperatures; go into a sleeping 
state. 

2. WHAT'S NEW? 1—Eisenhower; 2—Ste- 
venson; 3—United States; 4—Puerto Rico; 
5—his throne; 6—oil; 7—whooping crane. 

3. MAPPING CANADA: 1—B; 2--A; 3—b 
4—F; 5—c; 6—a 





Tools for Teachers 


Thailand 
Sept. 24 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Thailand: Its People 
and Economy: A Fact Sheet, 1950, free, 
United States Department of State, 
Public Information Office, Washington 
25, D. C. East Meets West in Thailand, 
1952, free, Mutual Security Agency, 
Dept. of Public Information, Washing-. 
ton, D. C. 

BOOKS: Anna and the King of Siam, 
by M. D. M. Landon (edition for young 
people), $2.50 (Day, 1947). 

FILMS: Song of Siam, 10 minutes, 
sale, Sterling Films, Inc., 316 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Influence 
of western civilization on Siam. Pageant 
of Siam, 10 minutes, long term lease, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Life of the natives of Bangkok and 
ceremonies of the king's court. 





WHICH will your students read? 


Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It's easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for good reading when they are at the most im- 
cementite age. 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


fp MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- —: 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 
$51 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 
Name 
School Grade 
School Address. 


City. SS 
eTwe2 
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readers and includes titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sports stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 


1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may se | as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


8. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 
the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of English; E. Louise Noyes, Head of gms Dept., 
Santa Barbara ( ’P High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Scoggin, 
be People’s S$ st, N. Y. Public Library; A. 
Neville, Past Nat. Council of Teachers of English, 





